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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


gta aig te 
HE Czar has at last announced his personal hostility to 
the Prince of Bulgaria to the whole world. Irritated by 

fis independence, and probably by other causes of which we 
know nothing, he has passed on him a public humiliation almost 
without precedent in the annals of European Courts. He has, 
by decree, deprived him of his honorary colonelcy in the Russian 
Army, and ordered the regiment which bore his name to resume 
asimple number. The affront is the more conspicuous, because 
the Russian Court is not only most punctilious about such 
matters, but is especially Conservative, never cancelling rank or 
privilege without the gravest reason. The affront is intended 
4o announce to the world that Russia regards Prince Alexander 
not only as an enemy, but as an enemy who has forfeited his 
claims to respect, and whom no Russian can serve. The affront 
will exasperate all Bulgarians, and make an agreement in the 
Conference, which is supposed to be sitting at Constantinople, 
next to impossible. Indeed, according to the latest reports, this 
Conference is already paralysed by dissensions; and the smaller 
Powers, weary of waiting, are determined to act. That is to 
vay, Servia will invade Bulgaria, and Greece will pour her 
troops into Epirus as “a measure of precaution.” The secret 
intentions of the Great Powers are still veiled ; but the prospects 
of peace in the Balkans looked on Friday decidedly less secure. 


The Times of Friday intimated, as if from information, that 
the Chinese Government would, on the whole, prefer that Great 
Britain annexed Burmah. That is possible, because the Chinese 
would gain by the enlarged frontier duties, and because they 
desire a counterpoise to France in Indo-China; but we trust 
their idea will be thoroughly understood before action is finally 
taken. If English soldiers are, as is understood, to arrive 
at Mandalay before December, Lord Dofferin must shortly 
come to a final decision; and, we repeat, the essential condition 
of that decision is Chinese feeling. We do not want another 
Afghanistan on our hands, and cannot forget that the true 
“scientific frontier” east of Burmah is not in Burmese, 
but Chinese hands. It is that line of hills which stretches 
all throngh Yunnan parallel to the Burmese border. We do not 
like to reflect on what our Engineer officers will by-and-bye 
think, and perbaps say, about that line of hills, and the neces- 
sity of running a line of railway to their foot. 


Lord Hartington made two admirable speeches at Belfast, on 
Thursday, speeches at once conciliatory towards the Irish Party, 
and firm on behalf, not merely of the Union, but of that just 
treatment of all classes in Ireland which the Union can alone 
guarantee so long as the National League justifies boycotting 


and the withholding of judicial rents. Lord Hartington 


| appealed to the uniform adhesion of Irish Conservatives to the 


Land Act to prove that that Act was really a great measure, 
justified by the history and the circumstances of the country ; 
and he predicted that the time might come, and come soon, when 
the Ulster Conservatives would find the difference between 
themselves and the Liberals rapidly disappearing. He assumed 
that Mr. Parnell would be able to return eighty representatives 
of the National Party, or even more; and he insisted that it was 
absolutely essential for the British Imperial power that the 
Liberals in the United Kingdom should be placed in command 
of a sufficient majority to dispense with Mr. Parnell’s aid; for 
this the Tories could not, under any circumstances, hope to do. 
If such a Liberal victory were gained, he contemplated very 
bold Irish reforms, all tending in the direction of decentralisa- 
tion, but all accompanied by substantial guarantees against 
civil war, and against the infliction of local injuries by class 
upon class which would disgrace the statesmanship of the 
United Kingdom. After the Land Act had been passed and 
accepted, the landlords of Ireland had a right to the protection 
of the State against those who were disposed to strip them 
of what the State had left them. Lord Hartington wished to 
see local liberty granted to Ireland; but insisted that the 
Government should retain in its hands the power of cancelling 
and practically reversing all acts which might involve the 
persecution of one class by another. 


Lord Grey is a very able man, but there is no man of his 
ability whose lead is so inauspicious; and we hold that his 
usual destiny,—to initiate a thoroughly unwise movement, for 
which, nevertheless, many very plausible and even wise reasons 
can be assigned,—has attended him in the foundation of a 
league for the defence of the Church cf England, the object 
of which is to urge politicians of all parties to refuse their 
support to any candidate who will not pledge himself “to resist 
the projects of the Liberationists.” The friends of the Church 
are encouraged to “ form societies in the different constituencies 
for the purpose of demanding from every candidate an assur- 
ance of loyal support to the Church of England.” This appeal 
is signed by three Dukes,—the Dukes of Westminster, Bedford, 
and Somerset,—by Lord Selborne, Lord Halifax, Lord Mount- 
Temple, and various other Peers, and by Mr. T. Hughes, whose 
name is for Liberals in itself a host. There are, besides, some 
very ambiguous Liberals who have given in their adhesion, like 
Lord Fitzwilliam, Lord Fortescue, Mr. Bouverie,—who has 
hardly ever missed an occasion of assailing a Liberal cause 
for many years past,—and Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens, who 
follows close in the steps of Mr. Bouverie. We have given 
our reasons elsewhere for thinking the whole movement a 
very serious mistake in the true interests of the Church. In 
truth, Lord Grey has followed the Tory lead in what he has 
done; and the Tories, we may be sure, thought less of the 
Church (which, as they well know, is not yet threatened, and 
cannot be seriously threatened without a special dissolution 
ad hoc) than of the immediate exigencies of the Tory Party. 


Mr. Gladstone, in his letter on Disestablishment to Mr. 
Bosworth Smith, has quite truly described the great panic which 
is being stimulated concerning Church defence as a Tory 
manoeuvre intended to divert attention from the issues now 
before the nation to issues of a dim and distant future. Sir 
Henry James has gone even further, and declared that in putting 
the Church forward the Tories are behaving like cowards who hide 
behind their women, trusting that their foes will shrink from 
injuring anything so gentle and gracious asa woman. Well, 
that seems to us tooharsh. Doubtless the panic raised about the 
Church suits admirably the vacuity of the Tory mind, and gives 
them something exciting to say. But the imputation of cowardice 
is a strong one, and we can see no reason for attributing it to 





those who raise the outcry. They probably believe, and believe 
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passionately, in the iniquity of all Radicals, and are only acting 
on their superstition. For our own parts, we regard the Tories 
as superstitious fanatics, not at all as cowardly dastards. 


In our remarks last week on the attitude of the Bishops on 
the question of Disestablishment, we overlooked the address of 
the Bishop of Ripon to his Clergy. We are glad to welcome him 
among the prelates who have wisely striven to save the Church 
from the peril of political partisanship, and who, though strongly 
opposed to rash and crude schemes of Disestablishment and 
Disendowment, have too much faith in the Church’s inherent 
strength to indulge in language of craven and exaggerated 
panic. The Church of England has survived crises more serious 
than the present, and she will survive this also. And when the 
crisis is past, those will be recognised as the wisest of the rulers 
who have recognised, as the Bishop of Ripon does, that the 
strength of the Church lies chiefly “in quietness and con- 
fidence,” and in the faithful discharge of her duties. 





Lord Granville rather opportunely reminded his audience at 
Shrewsbury on Tuesday that the Tory Plenipotentiaries at 
Berlin in 1878 were so intent on the separation of the two Bul- 
garias that they threatened to leave the Congress,—which would 
have meant war,—if the division of the two were not agreed to. 
He himself, in answer to the boast that this division would last 

hirty years, publicly said that it would not last twenty years, 
nor even ten years, and even he had overrated the period of 
its endurance. And now Lord Salisbury is himself as anxious 
to promote the union as he previously was to insist on the 
separation, Lord Granville also declared, “ with authority,” 
that the foreign policy of the late Government was seriously 
aralysed abroad by the constant and savage attacks upon it in 
he Llouse of Commens,—attacks, the tone and temper of which 
roduced «a general indisposition in Europe to regard the 
‘ts as in any way a final authority for the 
intentions of the British people. In his evening speech Lord 
Granville pleaded strongly for hearty union among the Liberals, 
and strongly deprecated the exclusion of men like Mr. Goschen, 
on the one side, or of Mr. Chamberlain, on the other, from the 
inner councils of the party. He described himself as a cementing 
influence, and as nearer to the general creed of Mr. Bright, thau 
o that of any other great Liberal whose creed is generally 
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known and understood. 
Lord Salisbury made on Wedaesday a speech in South 





London of : portance. It was a Fair-trade speech. He 
declared that foreign 

ing a wall of tari 

i ‘i{fs, we should go into the war unarmed. If, for 
example, Spain taxed our goods unfairly, we ought to tax sherry 
1 she came to a better mind. That is to say, because we lose 
ry not selling cottons to Spain, we ought to lose more by 
buying sherry too dear. Moreover, he was in favour of Free- 
trade between England and her Colonies, Colonial imports 
being admitted duty free, if only our goods were admitted in 
the same way. As the great Colonies are not going 
to admit our goods, that suggestion does not matter; 
but imagine its effect if it were carried out in the 
articles of rum and tea. All the taxes on spirits must 
be taken off, or Jamaica would have a monopoly, while 
the tea-duty would disappear, Indian tea killing the Chinese 
article. That would be Free-trade, truly, so carefully applied 
that it would first of all ruin the British Treasury. The rest of 
the speech was mainly an argument that the Radicals were 
threatening the Charch, and that it was, therefore, legitimate to 
raise the question of Disestablishment, and a series of jeers at 
the Moderates for not joining the Tories. At present they only 
cling round the legs of the advancing Radicals. How are 
Moderates to join, or even to tolerate,a man who talks Lord 


countries were depressing our trade by rais- 
acainst us, and that, unless we could enact 






Salisbury’s economic nonsense ? 


Mr. Chamberlain made another speech to his constituents at 
Birmingham on Tuesday. After some humorous remarks on 
local opponents, and a sarcastic comparison of Lord Randolph 
Churchill's speeches as Minister with his speeches as I"ree-lance, 
Mr. Chamberlain proceeded to business. He acknowledged 
the great services of Lord Hartington, and his recent speech 
ou Jand,—and in American phrase, “read him iuto the party” 
once more; but renewed the attack on Mr. Goschen. He 
did not, however, as the Times thinks, refuse to sit in 
the same Cabinet with him; but, after some sharp remarks 
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im as a deserter, he used these words :—* But 
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if we do not proscribe Mr. Goschen, we must prote 

against his pretension to limit the extension of the Liber 
creed to suit his Conservative digestion. A pretension of that 
kind would, of course, be exorbitant if it were made, and if j 
were accepted, then I say there is only one course we should 
take as honourable men, and that would be to remain outs 
an arrangement that would falsify all the pledges that we a 
given to the people.” That approaches proscription as Dear) 

as possible, but it is not proscription. Sulla does not Det 
Coclins in the list, but only threatens to put him there if he 
opposes his ideas. We wonder what the root of this antagonism 
to Mr. Goschen is? Is it his view on Ireland ? . 


In the various Election addresses which are now flying about 
the country, we have not noticed many features which are gt 
all unique. There is, however, a passage in Mr. Maskelyne’ 
interesting address to the electors of North Wilts which 
deserves the attention of both parties. ‘“ With your con. 
fidence,” he says, “I shall hope to help on another reform of 
supreme importance,—the systematic and efficient development 
of Secondary or Middle Schools, which are the erying want of 
our time, and which are absolutely needed, if we are to maip. 
tain our place among the nations of the world in culture, ip 
commerce, and in our industries.” Mr, Maskelyne does not say 
that he would tax or rate the nation for the foundation and 
development of these schools; and, indeed, we hope it will he 
long before we shall ever contemplate the policy of exacting 
from the pockets of the people the cost of anything beyond the 
most elementary education. But we may depend upon it that 
if we cease to take the pence of the poor for the teaching given 
to the children of the poor, the lower middle-class will ery out 
that they, too, have a right to aid from the public purse for the 
very much larger expenses of secoudary education. Nevertheless, 
without rating or taxing, much may be done to raise the type of 
secondary education. 


Mr. Goschen, in his very able speech at Brighton on Wednes. 
day, struck the same note as that to which we have directed 
attention in Mr. Maskelyne’s address. He said that it is nota 
class question, but a question for the whole community,—a 
question of continued commercial prosperity,—whether or not 
the State should undertake the direction of technical educa- 
tion :—“ The artisans, the foremen, the master manufacturers” 
all suffer, he said, by inadequate technical teaching. THowever, 
Mr. Goschen saw clearly the frightful financial drain which 
would be involved in any proposal to support Technical Schools 
from the State purse, and limited his proposal to the inspection 
and organisation by the State of Secondary Schools :—“It is 
no question of classes. It is a question for the whole community 
that secondary education also should be taken up by the State, 
If this should be impossible because of the gigantic expenditure, 
the State at least can organise. That is a function to which I 
am not opposed, that the State should organise.” 





The most important part, however, of Mr. Goschen’s speech 
vas his very weighty reference to the Irish question. * If ever 
partial Home-rule were to be established in Ireland, he was 
anxious to know what kind of laws the Home-rulers were to be 
permitted to pass :—“ Supposing they were to exact a law of 
this kind, ‘ Whereas judicial rents were fixed at a time when 
produce was 20 per cent. higher than it is now, be it hereby 
enacted that these rents be reduced by 50 per cent.’ Well, is 
that a home affair, or is it an Imperial affair? Do the Irish 
demand that they should be allowed to pass measures of this 
kind without the interference of the English Parliament?’ 
There is no half-way house, Mr. Goschen explained, between 
union and disunion. What the Irish want is full power to do 
what we English believe to be gross social and moral injustice 
to a class entitled to the protection of Parliament, and it is 
simply impossible for us to concede that without dishonour to 
ourselves. At least, this is the judgment which we believe to 
be implied in Mr. Goschen’s criticism. 


Lord Randolph Churchill, in his speech at Worcester; 
said that he had “a constitutional objection to strong 
language.” His constitution must then have undergone a0 
extraordinary crisis within a very few months, Almost at the 
time he was alluding to this very novel constitutional peculiarity 
of his, Mr. Chamberlain was contrasting the respectful and evel 
modest language in which Lord Randolph Churchill spoke of 
Mr. Bright a few days ago, with the language which le 
applied to the same great man a year or so ago :—“ Mr. 
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Tua Bright and his dear friend Mr. Cobden were nothin g more 

: two plundering cuckoos, who shamefully ejected Mr. 
Te Villiers from the nest which he had constructed, and 
a hal laid therein their own chattering and silly brood. 
Mr. John Bright swallowed two bloody wars with the calcu- 
latin meanness of the sect to which he belongs. He lolled at 
= .f his sinecure office, and enjoyed its emoluments. The 
= of righteousness with which he has clothed his own squalid 
pe corrupt form shall be torn asunder.” Did ever a political 
constitution undergo a more critical change in the course of a 
twelvemonth than Lord Randolph Churchill’s ? 


Sir William Harcourt made an amusing speech at Winchester 
on Tuesday, in which he remarked on Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s 
promise of a great work of foreign and Colonial policy. W hat 
Sir Michael meant was, he said, clearly indicated by this 
ominous sentence :—“ They must remember that sometimes 
that would entail cost, and sometimes it might entail war.” 
Here, said Sir William Harcourt, is M. Jules Terry’s policy 
over again in an English dress. The new war-cry was not to 
be “Gunpowder and glory!” but, on the contrary, “ Gunpowder 
and trade!” It was the policy which had saddled France with 
the disastrous expeditions to Madagascar and Tonquin. That is 
certainly more or less true. The Tories are always reproachiug 
the Liberals for every concession they have made in the interests 
of peace, on the double ground that it has humbled this country; 
and that it has frightened away trade from the English flag. 





A Liberal Conference, “under the auspices of the National 
Liberal Federation,” was held at Worcester on Wednesday, 
and passed almost unanimously resolutions for the reform of 
Procedure, for the enfranchisement of the soil, by the abolition 
of primogeniture, settlement, and family charges on land, and 
for au exclusively representative County Government. The 
Conference endorsed Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal to empower 
local Councils to expropriate land, but gave no sanction to 
tenant-right. They only demanded that tenants should be 
compensated for improvements. Nor did they say anything 
whatever about Disestablishment. ‘The only contest was on the 
point of local option,—a minority wishing to allow the Councils 
to prohibit public-houses altogether. This was negatived, and 
a more general clause, in favour of empowering the Councils to 
grant or withhold licences, was accepted by the majority. Note 
that the feeling in favour of granting new and enlarged powers 
to Municipalities, so that they may relieve Parliament, was 
very strong. 


The French Chamber meets next week, and it is believed 
that M. Grévy and the Cabinet have made up their minds what 
todo. M. Brisson and his Cabinet will resign; but M. Brisson 
will be reappointed with a new.band of more Radical followers, 
chief among whom will be M. Lockroy, whose enormous follow- 
ing in Paris has raised him to influence, and M. Floquet. M. 
Clémenceau remains outside, declining to enter any Cabinet of 
which he is not the head. The new Government will draw up a 
programme which is not yet settled, but which will comprise 
large reductions of expenditure, and a compromise as to Tonquin, 
but will generally be free from revolutionary violence. It is 
still doubtful if the Kadicals will accept this sketch, more 
especially as the Tonquinese compromise may prove imprac- 
ticable. General de Courcy is not to conquer the province, but 
is to hold the quadrilateral of which Hanoi is the key—thus 
expending money and lives without any advantage at all. This 
will not be popular; but it is believed that the Republican 
Members, on their arrival in Paris, will find that the danger of 
the Republic is greater than they expected, and will be com- 
pelled to hold together. M. de Mun, the Ultramontane fanatic, 
is dividing the Monarchists by proposing to form an exclusively 
clerical party; but he will probably be checked by Leo XIII, 
who is not fond of the enragés even on his own side. 





Will anybody just tell us what we want with Kilima-njaro, the 
great mountain district in East Africa, visited last year by Mr. 
H. H. Johnston, and described in our columns on January 31st 
of this year? Itis a beantiful place, the sanitarium of East 
Africa, and not inaccessible; but what do we want with more 
sanitariums ? We have one already on the Blue Mountains in 
Madras, which would hold all the Europeans in Asia, but which 
no one out of India ever sees; and now we are to take another 
in the African interior. At least, the Birmingham Post says 
80, apparently on authority, for it adds that Germany has con- 
sented to the aunexation. Do we want to march frontiers with 





Germany, cf all Powers in the world; or what is the motiv 
It certainly is not gain; and if it is to form a mission centre 
for Christian teaching in the Lake region of Africa, that is not 
the business of the State. FE 

Timbuctoo. 


England might just as well annex 

What a pity it is that Lord Iddesleigh should waste his 
abilities on politics. Whenever he talks about anything else, 
he is a charming speaker, full of dry wit and anecdote, of 
pleasant discursiveness, and of apt qnotation, all marked with a 


at 





certain wise tolerance of mind, which recalls, at whatever dis- 
tance, old Montaigne. Ifis speech on Tuesday as Lord Rect 
of Edinburgh University on desnitory reading was a model 
its way. The central thought was, perhaps, a little thin, being 
this, that it is not desultory reading which injures so much as 
careless or purposeless reading ; but he took his hearers fora 
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or 
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pleasant excursion all through English literature, lighted up his 
subject with scraps from the finest writers, and decorated periods 
which were ouly too literary and smooth, with gentle witticisms 
like this:—“A man may not be able to make himself a poet, 
and (aside) Tam sure we would ail join in praying that he may 
never try.” It is, of course, impossible to condense a speech, 
the essence of which is desultoriuess ; but to its conclusion that 
the one corrective for desultory reading is to give it a ceatre, to 
have one subject amidst it all that you really study and care 
abont, we can give the heartiest support. The subject may even 
be a small one; but it will tie all mental efforts together as the 
bits of straw tie the mud in a good brick. 


Lord Rosebery, who is a man of the world, and not in the 
~ ’ 
least addicted to screaming, on Saturday made an almost 
passionate appeal to the people of Scotland aot to press forward 
questions outside the Liberal programme propounded by Mr. 
Gladstone. If they did, he said, they would not forward those 
questions, for opinion could not be forced like a plant, but would 
only weaken the Liberals, and thereby help to leave Mr. Parnell 
master of the situation. He expressed, in language of almost 
pathetic force, his horror of such a victory for the Irish 
Extremists, and implored his countrymen to let all questions 
2 t 1 
that could wait wait,and not send up advanced Liberals to 
fight moderate Liberals, as they were doing, and so to let 
fal o>? 


Tories in. What was the use of discussing even such a gucs- 


tion as Church and State, if the only result was “% u 
dictator who openly avows that he hates both 2” That is sound 
sense; but the Churches in Scotlaud are evidently excited, 

unless the national good-sense once m ™ the Liberal 


vken. Scotchmen, 
4 the population, kee} 


representation of Scotlaad may not 
however, more than any other section 
the secret of the ballot. 

A paper of some interest to the many who are now eagerly 
discussing the subject of Disestablishment and Disendewment 
was read last week by Mr. W. H. Porter, at the Diocesan Con- 
ference, Londonderry, on the financial results of the operations of 
the Disendowed Churchof Ireland. Wewill quote ashort passage, 
illustrating the sacrifices by which one or two Bishops have 
secured to their successors an income considerably lar¢er than any 
which they themselves have been able to enjoy :—‘‘ It was con- 
sidered that a capital of £500,000 would be required to provide an 
income of £2,509 for each Archbishop, and £1,500 a year for each 
Bishop. The Bishopries of Derry and Cork have, however, 
been raised above £1,500 a year. The future income of the 
Bishop of this diocese will be £2,000. How this has beer 
the following qnotation from the 


Representative Church Body’s Report of 1875 :—‘ By the very 











provided will appear 


ion of his annuity by the Bishop of 
Derry, a sufficient provision has been made to secure to his 
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liberal and judicious disposit 


successor a permanent income of £2,000 a year, and also to place 
to the credit of the General Episcopal Fund a sum of £5,354 


mtr? 


f his Bishopric.” ..... The 


immediately on the avoidauce of 
grant of £5,000 made by the Representative Body to each 
Diocesan Episcopal F ias in this diocese, by the foregoing 
provision, been set free, and is now used for the sustentation ot 
poor parishes. Hvery other diocese in Ireland has appropriated 
it to the future requirements of the See. Moreover, by our 
good Bishop’s further generosity, the Palace and garden have 
been purchased and presented to the diocese. These are eloquent 
facts, and have been accomplished, as the Representative Body 
elsewhere point out, by ‘his lordship making a large sacrifice of 
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Conso’s ware on Friday 1008 to 1004. 
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TOPICS OF THE D AY. reigned supreme, there will be so profound a disgust at 


ae 
THE CHURCH DEFENCE MOVEMENT. 


N the influential appeal for Church defence which has been 
got up by Lord Grey, and signed by the Duke of West- 
minster, the Duke of Bedford, Lord Selborne, Lord Mount- 
Temple, Mr. Thomas Hughes, as well as by various other men 
of great social weight in whose hearty Liberalism we should 
not believe quite so thoroughly, the position is taken that all 
earnest friends of the Church should make the inclination 
of the candidate ultimately to accept Disestablishment— 
even though there be no question for the present of any 
immediate attack on the English Establishment—a final 
reason for refusing him support. It would be difficult for 
any one of these distinguished persons to attach more im- 
portance to the historic connection between the Church of 
England and the State than we do, or to regard the disaster of 
Disestablishment and Disendowment as more serious. But 
precisely on that account we must say that we think they are 
committing a serious blunder in the practical policy which 
they ask us to pursue. It is because we think that such a 
course of action will play very dangerously into the hands of 
the party of Disestablishment, that we strongly advise those 
of our readers who wish to defeat the Liberationists to recon- 
sider carefully the best means of doing so. 
Now, is it the best means of attracting support for the Church 
to exhibit ourselves as so indifferent to all other issues,—at a 
time, too, when the fate of the Church of England at least is 
certainly not at stake,—that we will refuse to support a can- 
didate who is the heartiest of friends to all the imminent reforms 
we earnestly desire, because he happens to be abstractedly 
favourable to a policy, not now before the country, to which we 
are warmly opposed? There is, for instance, at this moment 
a question pressing most urgently for solution which seems to 
us to involve the very existence of Parliamentary institu- 
tions, because it involves the authority of the House of Com- 
mons. That question is, What are the best means of defeating 
obstruction in the House of Commons ?—a question which will 
implicitly involve the Union between England and Ireland, in 
the first instance, besides almost every other issue of any grave 
character; and this is the question which Mr. Gladstone has 
put in the front of the battle. We know what the Tory 
leaders say on this question. We know that they flaunt before 
the country, in the most ostentatious manner, their delight 
in the power of a minority to defy and befool the House 
of Commons; and we know, as well as we can know 
anything, that this most vital issue will be the very 
first, and far the nearest to the root of our political life, 
of the urgent questions of the day. Well, is a hearty Liberal, 
who is in complete accord, say, with a Liberal candidate on this 
and all the other questions which Mr. Gladstone has put before us 
in his programme, right in refusing him his support, because that 
candidate avows that in some future Parliament, whenever the 
question comes up, he shall be compelled to vote for the Dis- 
establishment of the Church? We say that such advice seems 
to us most dangerous, and most dangerous in the interest of 
the Church. What will be the result of acting upon it? All 
over the country there are candidates,—many of them earnest 
Liberationists, many of them most reluctant Liberationists,— 
who have declared that, though they cannot refuse their assent 
to what they call the principle of religious equality, that is not 
the issue on which the Genera] Election is to be fought, and 
that they deprecate any attempt to force it on before its 
time. Are we justified in saying that we will give 
no support to those men in what they and we equally 
wish to do, because we could not support them 
subsequently on what they and we equally agree that at 
present it would be quite untimely even to attempt to do? 
If we act in this way, undoubtedly we shall do all in our 
power to return a Tory majority; and a Tory majority means a 
bitter disappointment for the hopes of the newly enfranchised 
classes, who are eager both for better local government and for 
better land-laws, while it means a still deeper disappointment to 
the hopes of all who wish to see the House of Commons restored 
to its proper position of ascendancy in the government of the 
country. Well, a Tory majority doubtless will secure the 
Church for the next Parliament ; but what will it do besides ? 
It will probably lose us Ireland, for it certainly cannot dispense 
with the Parnellite vote. It will assuredly give us a very bad and 
disappointing Local Government Bill. It will certainly fail to cut 
up by the roots the bad principle of primogeniture and entail, 
and by the end of the Parliament in which the Tories have 


their policy, and at the allies who have secured a triumph f 
their policy, that we shall have the wave of Disestablish " 
rising like a spring-tide, and spreading over the countr oe 
a force that nothing can resist. No disaster could eh. 
for the Church than to exhibit her at the very first Gensn 
Election in which all the people are represented, as the Ps 
ally of a thoroughly unpopular policy. We quite agree vith 
the advocates of the union between Church and State that it 
would be difficult to imagine a more ignoble situation than 
one denomination bidding high against the Church for a 
Cathedral formerly hers; another taking turn-and-turn about 
with Secularists in occupying the old Abbey; while in q 
third town, perhaps, a building as old as the Norman Con- 
quest is pulled down and sold for building materials. Such 
a prospect may well drive even wise men half mad, By 
if ever there could be real danger of such an ignoble end to g 
great Church, it would be because that great Church had been 
too anxious concerning her own safety, and had brought upon 
herself the woe denounced against those who will save their 
life rather than be willing to lose it in a divine cause, 

To us it seems that all true Liberals, in weighing the vote 
they should give, should look at the principles of each candi. 
date as a whole, attaching most importance to the prospect of 
rendering the House of Commons thoroughly efficient, and 
saving the Union with Ireland. We do not say that there 
may not be Liberals so wild and brainless, that even though 
they are prepared to support heartily the right policy on both 
these questions, it would be wrong to vote for them, If 
there be a Liberal who raves about Disestablishment when 
Disestablishment is not likely to be proposed,—who professes 
all sorts of rank Socialism,—who wants to unsettle all 
that has been settled as to the franchise by re-opening 
the question of universal suffrage,—who, in short, will 
certainly add nothing but a vote to the strength of his party, 
even on those issues on which he is right, and who is sure 
to contribute liberally to the frothy elements of the House of 
Commons on all subjects on which he takes part at all, there 
would be a Liberal for whom even we would not propose tc 
advise genuine supporters of Mr. Gladstone to vote. Better a 
solid rank-and-file Conservative than such a Liberal as this, 
But wherever there is a Liberal with moderate and statesman- 
like views on all other subjects, one who will obviously know 
how to hold his tongue, as well as how, on rare occasions, to 
use it with effect; who will vote for everything that in this 
Parliament Liberals desire ; and who is deeply convinced that 
without party discipline on both sides, the House of Commons 
must rapidly degenerate,—such a Liberal, we say, ought not 
to lose the support of his party, even though he confess frankly 
that, on an issue not as yet before the country, he is disposed 
to strengthen the ranks of the wrong side. We are not 
denying for a moment that when the Dissolution on which 
the fate of the Established Church hangs, at last comes, 
the heartiest Liberal who cares for the Church, must vote 
for the candidate, Liberal or otherwise, who will support 
the union of Church and State, rather than for the candidate 
who will dissolve it. But that is a very different thing from 
refusing support to practical reforms of the gravest im- 
portance, for the sake of an ultimate difference of opinion 
which is certain not to be tested at present by any practical 
measure. More causes are lost by a want of generous con- 
fidence that the time of trial will bring its own strength with 
it, than even by want of forethought. “ Let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest he fall’’ is a divine precept; but 
such a one will even oftener fall in consequence of over- 
calculation that precludes him from doing the duty of the 
hour, than in consequence of over-confidence that leads him to 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S TACTICS. 


HE Times of Wednesday has misrepresented Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speech at Birmingham on one important point. Mr. 
Chamberlain did not intimate, as the Zimes affirms, that if Mr. 
Goschen had a place in the new Cabinet he and his friends would 
decline to enter it; he did not even imply it. What he did say 
was, that if Mr. Goschen insisted that the Radical programme 
should be excluded from discussion, and the whole party tied 
down to Mr. Gladstone’s four points as a maximum, instead of 
minimum, of progress, and was still admitted into the Govern- 
ment, he himself and his friends would stand aside. As Mr. 
Goschen has made no such conditions, and is, indeed, too well 
acquainted with constitutional etiquette to make them, this 18 








not a proscription of persons, but only of ideas. That is 
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different matter, and the statement so made is open 
very different kind of objection. Mr. Chamberlain 
: he says, proscribing anybody, but he is, so 
48 not, as y ° ° e . 
ag we can see, breaking an old constitutional etiquette, 
= h it is only an etiquette, is absolutely needful to 
which, thoug y . ° : . 
reat parties together. He is helping to split the Liberals 
ae roups,” each with its leader; and helping thereby to 
ae Cabinet Government, which is the key of our modern 
a ten practically impossible. The old etiquette was that each 
T minent politician out of office should express his own views, 
and the views of his party, with all the freedom he deemed 
expedient, but should abstain from discussing any personal 
details whatever as to the formation of a Government which 
in theory is the Queen’s. It was not until some leader had been 
«gent for,” and authorised to form a Government, that personal 
discussions began, or that the claims of any individual or group 
were pressed upon the leader’s attention. No doubt, during the 
difficult time which elapses between the resignation of one 
Ministry and the formation of another, politicians asked to 
afford their aid to a new one have frequently objected to the 
admission of this or that man, as implying the acceptance of 
this or that line of policy; but this has not been done in 
advance or publicly, for a very obvious reason. The discus- 
sion may be excessively inconvenient. The new Premier 
in posse may be considering other questions on which 
there is no division; may be able to compromise the 
existing divisions ; or may be able to show by the result of 
the elections, or in other ways, that the statesman excluded 
is indispensable, or it may be, harmless. The very use of a 
Premier under our system is to select men for the Cabinet who 
will represent the whole party, and who if they can but com- 
bine,—and to any combination some compromise is necessary, 
—will, with the support of a united party, govern the country 
well. To that result it is essential that the statesman sent 
for should have a free hand; and our charge against the 
Radical leaders is that they wish to limit this free hand pre- 
maturely. They do not proscribe, but they do convey by 
every kind of criticism and expression of dislike or distrust, that 
they desire certain statesmen to be left out. They bring the sub- 
jects on which disagreement is most certain straight to the front, 
and then select as the representatives of the opinions they 
dislike the statesmen of their own party whom they wish to 
exclude, In the present instance the Radicals, who expect to 
see the Tories powerless, are especially irritated with the 
Moderates ; and as Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen specially 
represent the Moderates, they at first made a dead set at them. 
They have since accepted Lord Hartington, though he has 
yielded but very little, and confine themselves to Mr. Goschen, 
who is not only attacked, but ridiculed, for holding opinions 
which are distinctly within the four corners of the Liberal 
programme. He is not ostracised in form, but he is denounced 
asa man who, unless he will keep his opinions to himself, 
will do a Liberal Government more harm than good; while 
the opinions themselves, which are those of a whole section of 
the party, are violently denounced. 

We have repeatedly exposed the unfairness of this course, 
which virtually confines all liberty of thought and speech to a 
single group among the Liberals, and to-day we wish to point 
out its extreme {actical unwisdom. It is not merely that it 
rust embarrass Mr. Gladstone, must cost the party thousands 
of votes (for thousands who care nothing for Mr. Goschen care 
for his opinions), and may cost it some of its best men, but 
that it tends to render the formation of strong Cabinets 
impossible. Let us suppose for a moment that the result of 
the Elections is not only favourable to the Liberals, but so 
favourable to Mr. Chamberlain and his ideas that a summons 
to him from Windsor becomes a political possibility. Well— 
setting Mr. Gladstone for the moment aside as. let us say, too 
ill—if behind him Mr. Chamberlain had a clear majority of 
the House, his course would be easy enough, for there are plenty 
of Radicals among Commoners competent to high office, and 
he would only have to reckon with the Liberal Peers. He must 
put three Peers in his Cabinet,—namely, the Lord Chancellor, 
one Secretary of State, and the Lord President ; but we suppose, 
under such circumstances, he would find them easily enough. In 
that case all would be plain-sailing, though the harbour to be 
reached might be a dangerous one ; but no such result as this 
's within the limits of practical politics. Even Mr. Chamber- 
ain, we imagine, in his happiest dreams, does not hope to see 
himself, after the Elections, supported by all Liberals, or by 
More than the strongest separate group among them. With 
such a group what could he do? He could not ask for a 
Nevolution to show his fitness for office. He must bind the 


very 
to 4 


Liberals together, that is must turn to the very Moderates 
whom he now covers with suspicion and ridicule, and ask 
them, by entering his Cabinet, to give him the renewed control 
of the whole Liberal Party. They might be ready to accede, 
for we take it that a distinct verdict at the Elections will 
always be respected while our system lasts ; but how are they 
to enter without pressing, in part at all events, the very 
conditions which Mr. Chamberlain in advance has written 
out of the book of possibilities? He would find within 
a week that he must either refuse power, or postpone 
some of his plans, or at the very least take up a less dogmatic 
position ; while every bitter sentence he had uttered would 
increase those personal difficulties, jealousies, and jars which 
so worry Cabinet-makers. Men pardon much in politics; but 
they do not love the statesman who tries to write them out 
of their own party, and to declare them, before office is well in 
sight, impossible persons. The difficulties would be endless, 
while, even when Mr. Chamberlain’s Cabinet was formed, it 
would be believed by its enemies to be, and in many ways 
really would be, a Coalition Cabinet, and exposed to the sus- 
picion that it was full of repressed but irreconcilable differences 
of thought. Energetic as he is, Mr. Chamberlain would find 
himself hampered in the most fatal way, and that by circum- 
stances which were in the main of his own wilful creation. 
He would be dependent on a party which distrusted him, 
because he had made a needless, a deliberate, and a futile 
effort to reduce it into nothing. We have reversed the position 
to make it more intelligible; but the precise obstacles that 
Mr. Chamberlain would most feel, he is placing in the way of 
Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. Chamberlain may say that the attack was forced upon 
him by the tendency of all the older statesmen to treat 
Radicals unfairly, and leave them without real influence in 
successive Cabinets. and that he is only claimizg for his section 
of the party its fitting position. But, then, is that true ¢ 
The Moderates, like everybody else, await the result of 
the Elections; but has any Moderate ever suggested or 
hinted that if that result was a great increase of Radical 
strength, that new and powerful factor in the situation 
would be overlooked or disregarded. Has anybody ever 
tried to write him out? Mr. Gladstone is the head of the 
party, and though, trained as he was in constitutional lore he 
is not likely to discuss individual pretensions before he is 
restored to office, he certainly will part with neither wing. Lord 
Hartington is the representative par excellence of the Whigs. 
and he has expressly asserted his willingness to work with Mr. 
Chamberlain, Sir Charles Dilke, or any one whom Mr. Glad- 
stone may choose. Mr. Goschen is supposed to be the repre- 
sentative Moderate, and he has abstained from mentioning 
names at all, accepts Mr. Gladstone’s whole programme, and will 
be guided by ideas rather than men to an almost dangerous 
degree. The succession of speeches which, however they may 
be explained, do claim for a single section of the party a 
supremacy in its councils, come from the Radicals alone, and 
have been uttered before the Elections reveal the comparative 
strength of fractions. We maintain that those speeches are 
unwise, and that, but for the useful capacity of forgetfulness 
which all politicians display, they would render a strong 
working Government incredibly difficult of formation. Mr. 
Chamberlain thinks votes are everything ; but he should not 
forget that “the Peelites” governed this country for many 
years, and that “the Peelites” were always more or less a 
body of officers only, to whom, when the need arrived, soldiers 
silently accreted. 


LORD HARTINGTON ON IRELAND. 


J ORD HARTINGTON’S speech at Belfast on Thursday 

would mark a great epoch in our politics, if only the 
electors of Great Britain would study it attentively, and act 
upon it in selecting the candidates for whom they will have to 
vote in the course of another fortnight. The only pity is that 
it comes so late. A speech so temperate, so statesmanlike, so 
convincing in its logic, has not yet been delivered on any plat- 
form during the present year. Lord Hartington puts plainly 
before the Irish people the grave issues which the people of 
Great Britain have to consider in relation to the concession of 
local liberties to Ireland, and he puts them in very much the 
same form in which we pressed them on our readers the other 
day in criticising Mr. Childers’s programme of these con- 
cessions. There is no concession of local liberties, says Lord 
Hartington, which he would not willingly grant to Ireland, 
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abused, either (1) to disturb or endanger the unity of the 
Empire, or (2) to oppress particular classes of Irish subjects to 
the protection of whom British faith is practically pledged. 
Give us sufficient guarantees for these two ends,—that there 
shall be no concession of power to break up the Union, and that 
there shall be no concession of power to oppress,—whether by 
boycotting or other kinds of intimidation,—those in whose 
concerns Parliament has interfered by force so recently, that it 
would be base, in the highest degree, for us not to secure 
them justice, in the sense in which Parliament has defined 
justice,x—and there is nothing that the Liberal Party 
would not gladly do to secure for Ireland that responsi- 
bility and the discipline of local self-government. Lord 
Hartington admits that the system of Irish administration 
has been far too centralised in Dublin, that very bold reforms 
of the Castle system may be both advisable and necessary. 
He is quite willing to concede the very great defects of the 
Irish system. He is eager to reform it, so far as it can be 
reformed with due security for the Imperial Union and for the 
just treatment of all classes in Ireland. But he denies,—as we 
think allstatesmen must deny,—that such a reform, if it is to 
be effective, can be carried out in a month, or a year, or even a 
Parliament. If the Irish are to administer justly their own 
local affairs, you must not cast all responsibility into their 
hands just at the very moment when they are breathing 
out threats of the most unjust kind against a particular class. 
You must reserve to the central power the means of over- 
riding and cancelling unjust local decisions, and of cancelling 
them not only theoretically but practically, at a moment 
when no secret is made that the first use of local powers 
would be the repudiation of all the rights which the 
landlords, for instance, have acquired by accepting the judicial 
rents established under the Land Act. How can you possibly 
take away a portion of the landlord’s rent in one year, thereby 
securing him what remains, and then a few years afterwards 
deprive him practically of all power to recover what you left 
him,—unless you are to bring British justice into the most 
utter disrepute? It is absolutely necessary then, says Lord 
Hartington, in conceding local liberties to Ireland, to keep, for 
a time at least, the power of overruling any unjust abuse of 
these local liberties, or you will make Parliamentary authority 
a laughing-stock and the object of just contempt in Ireland. 
This is the sort of declaration for which we had been anxiously 
looking from one of our leading statesmen. It ought to be 
endorsed by every candidate in Great Britain, Liberal or 
Conservative, who is not disposed to promote both the dissolu- 
tion of the Union, and, worse still, its dissolution under 
circumstances certain to bring disgrace on those who sanction 
it,—for to abandon to the tender mercies of the National 
League a class on whom we have so recently enforced the 
most serious sacrifices, would be as treacherous as it would be 
short-sighted. The Irish Land Act is a great measure; but it 
undoubtedly imposes on the Parliament and the statesmen who 
passed it, the moral duty of securing to those whom it mulcted 
of a large portion of their income, the real possession of the 
remainder. 

Lord Hartington also insisted, and insisted most impressively, 
that the importance of the approaching crisis in Irish affairs is 
vastly greater than any other issue which has been raised by either 
Conservatives, Liberals, or Radicals, while it has been in a great 
measure ignored by all parties, partly, perhaps, because statesmen 
of all parties have felt a profound embarrassment as to what 
they should say. Mr. Gladstone has spoken of it in his Midlothian 
address in perfectly statesmanlike but necessarily brief terms, 
which we only hope he may soon expand in his speeches so as to 
show his complete accordance with Lord Hartington. . Lord 
Salisbury has said something that is also of weight, though it 
is more negative. But the Tories in general “ boycott” the 
subject of Ireland as if it were likely to burn their fingers, 
which no doubt it might, seeing that they cannot afford 
either to displease Mr. Parnell on the one side, or English 
Conservative feeling on the other. But should Liberals avoid 
it? Is it not, as Lord Hartington intimates, infinitely more 
important than the exact scope of the powers which Local 
Boards ought to receive for the compulsory acquisition of 
allotment land? Can we possibly overrate the importance 
of sending up a Parliament which will firmly resist Mr. 
Parnell’s demands on the one hand, and yet use all 
its endeavours to go forward in the pacification of Ive- 
land on the other hand? We gyeatly fear that the electors 
of Great Britain are by no means alive to the immense 
importance of this question. Here, for instance, is a Liberal 
candidate for “the Strand” assuring the electors that he 





has for a long time advocated local self-governm 

“on the same lines’? as those in which he hopes a 
granted to “Scotland, Wales, and England ;” and he ga a 
a word more about it, not a word to betray that he = = 
this as one of the most difficult questions of the Fi 
relation to which a rash decision might well crush, not i 
the Union, but the Empire. How is it possible to beter 

more complete insensibility to the proportion of Politics, ¢h, : 
such a sentence as this in the midst of an address which “4 
the Disestablishment of the English Church,—a a 
certainly not ripe for ihe decision of Parliament . 
all_—in the front of the battle, and deals with ak 
matters as free education, a graduated Income-tax pa 
local option, as if they had occupied a great deal ‘a 
of his attention than the conditions under which alone i will 
be safe to extend self-government to Ireland? The plain truth 
is that the Irish problem is so difficult that a great many can. 
didates and a great many constituencies resolutely shut their 
eyes to its difficulty, and shunt it, so far as they can, from 
their imaginations. That, however, is not the way to aka 
Parliament which can settle, or even initiate a settlement 
between the people of Great Britain and the people of Ireland, 
That is what we have got to do, and that is,—next to the 
rehabilitation of the House of Commons,—the greatest of all 
the problems of the day. We trust that even now Lord 
Hartington’s speech will bring it before the minds of the 
English and Scotch peoples in its full significance, and that 
they will not send up representatives who have thought as 
little about the reasonable guarantees to be taken for peace 
and justice in Ireland, as they have thought about the politics of 
Mars or Jupiter. In Lord Hartington, at least, we have got 
a chief who, with the heartiest desire to pursue the policy of 
Irish reform, may be trusted to pursue it cautiously, dis. 
criminatingly, and without any disposition to recede before 
Mr. Parnell’s threats. 





THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS. 
HE worst feature of the School Board Elections is the 


meagreness of the total vote. It may be truly said, in 
extenuation of that meagreness, that the highly electric state 
of the political atmosphere has been very prejudicial to the 
interest taken in the quieter subjects which are outside the 
region cf pure politics. That may be true, but it is a bad 
omen for politics proper when the people show only a languid 
interest in such a subject as popular education ; for popular 
education is really at the root of popular politics and of every 
issue they involve. Perhaps the greatest danger in Democracy 
is the danger that those who take the most sound and sober 
view of politics may not think it worth their while to exert 
themselves to the utmost; and undoubtedly that seems to be the 
danger of the constituencies of the London School Board. Per: 
haps there are too many of these local constituencies, and thatthe 
interest is frittered away by the number of them. We should 
like at least to see the experiment tried of concentrating al! 
municipal affairs in the hands of the same elective body, s0 
that the election of the Municipal Parliament might hare 
some of the varied interest of the election of the Imperial 
Parliament. Of course, the dificulty is that men and women 
who are very competent to deal with the subject of education 
would often be very incompetent to deal with the subjects of 
lighting, draining, and protecting the streets. But there may 
be a still greater danger, that by dividing municipal duties 
among so many separate bodies, we shall lose all hope o 
exciting that popular interest in the election without which 
popular electorates are misleading and mischievous names fo: 
a power which is not exerted, and therefore cannot be trusted. 
As far as the actual results of the election go, we are nots 
much disposed to find fault as some of our contemporaries. I: 
is true that a good many of the ablest members of the old 
School Board stand very low on the new lists; and that a fer 
unsatisfactory candidates, of whom very little is known except 
that they profess great dissatisfaction with the past, have beer 
returned, Still, there are twenty-two of the old School Board or 
the new, including the former chairman and many of the mos 
useful members. In the Tower Hamlets the late chairmat 
Mr. E. N. Buxton, heads the poll. Mrs, Westlake has beet 
again returned for Marylebone, though at the foot of’ the poll 
instead of at the head, where we should have liked to 
her. Mr. Diggle, who has taken a very able part in directing 
the finance of the School Board, is returned, though rather lor 
on the same list. Mr. Spicer, Miss Davenport-Hill,—a nev 
member and a very great addition to the fdres of the Board,— 
and Sir Richard Temple, ave all elected for the City of Londor, 
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—— 
and elected by a large number of votes. Mr. Whiteley,—a 


very able man,—is elected for East Lambeth, though he, too, 
stands last of the successful candidates; Professor Gladstone 
and Mrs. Webster are both returned for Chelsea i and, on the 
whole, there will be, we think, a sufficient weight of wise 
School Board tradition on the new Board to prevent any very 
sudden or dangerous change of policy. 

Then, looking to the character of the addresses of the new 
and unknown raembers elected, we cannot say that we feel 
eatly alarmed by the result, Undoubtedly, there is some- 
thing ‘surprising in seeing Mr. Barnes returned by so enormous 
a vote as 34,703, considerably more than double any other 
recorded poll, at the head of the Marylebone list. But when 
we look to his address, we find that the chief points on which 
he took a strong line of his own were,—(1), Economy, with a 
gevere censure cn the extravagance of the old Board, which 
told upon the ratepayers; (2), support of denominational 
aducation, which probably gave him the cumulative vote 
of all the Roman Catholics; (3), opposition to Free 
Schools, which secured him the vote of all who wish 
to keep the school fees; and (4), opposition to educational 
“fads,” which would be a promise likely to fascinate the Philis- 
tines of all schools. Mr. Barnes has had the advantage, he 
tells the electors, of experience in the headmastership of 
large and important schools ; and this, if he uses his ex- 
perience with discretion,—of which we have some doubt, 
from the rather conceited character of his election ad- 
dress,—is really a point very much in his favour. On the 
whole, though we should deprecate above everything econo- 
mising so as to risk a less thorough kind of education,—so as 
to endanger, for instance, the recourse to a lower type of 
altogether quarrel with the outcry 
against extravagance, [Even taking the explanations of 
the ablest members of the School Board for all that 
they assert, it cannot ba denied that great expendi- 
ture has been sometimes incurred which, instead of adding 
to the efficiency of the London Schools, has endangered that 
efficiency. A snub from the ratepayers on that subject 
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t was 
inevitable, and we do not think that it has been administered 
with any superfluity of roughness. Wise economy is not only 
consistent with efficiency, but is even a security for efliciency. 

But undoubtedly there is one great danger before us which 
the new Schoo!-Board elections bring out in very strong relief, 
—the danger of imposing a kind and degree of economy in edu- 
eation which will diminish efficiency. Supposing, too, that the 
policy of Free Schools which has made such great strides 
of late,—a policy favoured, we must remember, by the 
late Chairman of the School Board, who heads the poll 
for the Tower Hamlets, Mr. Buxton,—should be adopted, 
there at once disappear nearly £2,000,000 of our educa- 
tional resources, £2,000,000 which can only be supplied out 
of either rates or taxes. Seeing that the ery for economy is 
already so loud and earnest, it will certainly become much 
louder and more exacting when these £2,000,000 fall in some 
form or other on the ratepayers or taxpayers, and there will 
be a very great danger indeed of its becoming so peremptory 
as to involve a great step downwards in the character 
of the education given. This is our real and greatest dread. 
There is an economy which is a stimulus to efficiency; but 
there is, unfortunately, also a kind of economy which aims at 
nothing but lightening the burden of payments, and this is not 
only inconsistent with efficiency, but it does not even care 
about efliciency. That is what we really fear as the net result 
of first discharging the parents from all payments for their 
children, and next listening to the shouts of aggrieved rate- 
payers and taxpayers asserting that they cannot afford to pay 
somuch, If we give a “cheap and nasty” education to the 
children of our people, we shall degrade the character not only 
of our politics, but of our social life. 





A STRANGE CHAPTER IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 

HE years go by for us all,and we fear the number of Eng- 
lishmen who took an absorbing interest in the events of the 
great American War begins rapidly to diminish. It is a quarter 
of a century since it broke out, and in a quarter of a century 
three-fourths of a generation passes away. There must be 
many, however, still left who recollect the Presidency of Mr. 
Andrew Johnson, the tailor from North Carolina, who was 
elected Vice-President in 1864, “as a gratification to loyal 
Southerners,” and in recompense of. their adherence, and who, 
on the murder of Abraham Lincoln, became, to the consterna- 
tion of his own electors, the accidental President of the Union. 





Though a man of singular courage and energy, Mr. Johnson 
was originally ill-educated; he was in feeling, particularly in 
his dislike of negroes and his reverence for the great slave- 
owners, essentially a Southerner; and he was liable to bursts 
of passion which almost affected his reason, and lasted for long 
periods of time. At first so bitter against the South that he 
repudiated General Grant’s agreement, and proposed to shoot the 
principal Southern leaders by court-martial, he suddenly and, 
as politicians thought, inexplicably veered round; and though 
he made no attempt to restore Slavery, employed his immense 
Constitutional powers to restore the ascendancy of the Southern 
planters, both within their own States and in the Government 
of Washington. He vetoed every Act for giving the enfran- 
chised slaves protection; he prohibited the military officers 
from interfering when they were murdered; he broke plain 
promises to the negro troops; and he appointed determined 
Southerners to the highest positions in his gift, overruling the 
constitutional veto of the Senate by postponing the appoint- 
ments till the day after the Session, and declaring them to be 
made only ad interim. To all remonstrane2s he made the same 
reply,—that he was the President, and that Congress was only 
a body *“ hanging on the skirts of the Government,’—a mere 
drag, in fact, which he was to pull along. The Northerners at 
last suspected treason in all this: and in 1868 the House of 
Representatives, by an immense majority, ordered his impeach- 
ment, a process which ended in his acquittal. 

We thought the impeachment unwise, and, in one way, 
unjust. We could not see then, and we cannot see now, that 
any of the acts brought forward in evidence against Mr. 
Johnson, whatever their secret motive, transcended the immense 
powers confided by the Constitution to the President,—powers, 
be it remembered, which were intended by the framers of that 
document to be exercised. The Veto has always been 
reality ; the right of appointment ad énter/m, when the Senate 
is not sitting, is constantly exercised, and is essential to prevent 
disaster; and the claim of the President, as Commander-in- 
Chief, to give orders to his soldiers without Congressional 
control, has been repeatedly affirmed, and once, in the hands of 
Andrew Jackson, stopped a dangerous secession. We cannot 
doubt that deposition would, on the evidence prodaced, have 
been a bad precedent—a straining, in fact, of the Constitution 
—and we upheld the acquittal; but we were, though techni- 
eally in the right, substantially in the wrong. The Northerners, 
it now seems clear, with that strange i 
of personal character which great masses of men when 
strongly excited so often display, had judged Andrew Johnson 
rightly. He really did intend, if not to restore slavery. 
at least to reverse the result of the war; to hand over the 
National Government to the Southern leaders, who were ready 
to re-establish serfage, and nearly did it ; and to employ mili- 
tary force in defence of their ascendancy. 

It appears that General Grant’s death has untied the 
tongues of his friends, and Mr. Chauncey Depew has, in the 
form of a letter to Mr. F. D. Grant, son of the deceased soldier, 


published an account of a statement made to him by General 


Grant as to President Johnson’s real projects. Tho state- 
ment was made four years ago; and though no specifi 
date is given, it obviously refers to 1867, just before the 
Message which finally irritated the whole North against him. 
Mr. Depew is entirely trusted in the States; but to 
place his account beyond doubt, Mr. Grant assures the world 
in writing that he has been able “ to verify its substantial 
accuracy from documents, letters, and personal recollections.” 
The narrative must, therefore, be taken to be General Grant’s, 
who in this posthumous way declares that the Southern 
leaders, shortly after President Johnson's accession, succeede! 
in subjugating him. They were aware of a dominant foible 
in his character which the public had not seen,—a morbid 
vanity,-and irritation at the contempt with which he, as 
originally “*a mean white,’ was treated by the Southern 
oligarchy. This was the secret of his hatred for them; 
and when they, after their crushing defeat and the loss 
of all their great leaders, offered not only to recognise 
him socially as an equal, but to make him their 
recognised chief, he gave way at once, and became a 
passionate Southerner again. He not only, as we have said. 
restored, so far as he could, the planters’ ascendancy over the 
negroes, and appointed Southerners to office, but he formally 
asked General Grant to support him in issuing a proclamation 
from the White House, directing all Southern States to send 
up to Washington their full number of representatives and 
Senators, of course on the old basis. With the Southerners 
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President Johnson thought he should have a majority ; and if 
not, all Members who resisted his policy would be “ rebels,” 
apparently because they resisted the President, and could be 
driven out of the Capitol. He asked for General Grant’s 
assistance in this enterprise ; and indeed, with the strange idea 
of the President’s dominance in the Constitution to which he 
so frequently gave expression, intimated that he had a right 
to order General Grant, as his subordinate, to make the neces- 
sary arrangements. 

General Grant, who knew the strength of the North and the 
sources of his own authority, which would have snapped in a 
moment if he had joined the slaveholders, endeavoured to 
reason with President Johnson, pointing out that his project 
would at once reopen the Civil War; but finding him imper- 
vious, he took a bolder tone, told him that he should, if he 
persisted in his design, disobey him, place the whole facts 
before the people, appeal to the Army but just disbanded, 
‘drive the usurping Congress out of the Capitol at the point 
of the bayonet, and give possession of the building to the 
Senators and Representatives from the loyal States.” President 
Johnson—who, wild as his ideas were, knew well that the 
possession of a military force in Washington was essential to 
his projects—gave way for the moment, but shortly after 
offered General Grant a mission to Mexico. He declined 
it, in a “stormy” interview, during which he approached the 
verge of mutiny, declaring distinctly that he would not obey 
an order to cross the frontier; and the President, to be rid of 
him, ordered him on a tour of inspection, during which 
General Sherman was entrusted with the command at 
Washington. What occurred between the President and 
General Sherman is unknown; but General Grant trusted the 
latter fully, and declared that “his outspoken loyalty pre- 
vented the project ever being renewed.” It was, however, 
concealed, and we agree with the New York Ilerald that its 
concealment during the impeachment requires explanation. 
General Grant may perhaps have felt bound to respect even a 
treasonable confidence; but it is more probable that he 
thought that the deposition of the President, which must have 
followed the revelation, would involve a danger to the Union. 
There was no Vice-President to take Mr. Johnson’s place ; 
there was much uncertainty as to the method to be pursued 
in the election, and the conflict of the parties might, in the 
electric condition of feeling, have ended again in civil war, the 
lefeated parties refusing to recognise the election as valid. 

It may be taken for granted that President Johnson could 
not have succeeded in his attempt. In such a cause, General 
Grant’s appeal to his comrades would have roused the feeling 
for the Union as well as the feeling for himself; and within 
three days the regiments of the Eastern and Western States 
would have been again in march upon the capital. But, never- 
theless, the secession of a President might have involved most 
serious consequences. The regular army would have been placed 
in a most painful dilemma, The Southerners, just then highly 
exasperated by the negro vote, and the roughness of the 
“ carpet-baggers,” would have sprung to arms to a man, and 
might have been joined by the “neutral,” and therefore 
unexhausted, Slave States like Kentucky. Without an artillery, 
and with their great leaders dead or under arrest, they must 
have made the war one of guerillas, to be fought out county 
by county ; and this, a guerilla war following the regular war, 
was what the North had most cause to dread. It would 
have been most difficult to wage one in the teeth of the 
omnipresent negroes ; but it would have been possible, and in 
the struggle the civilisation of the South would have perished, 
possibly for ever. The Union owed a great deal to General 
Grant on this occasion, as on many others, not for his loyalty, 
for he could not be disloyal without shattering his power to 
fragments, and not for his rejection of revolutionary pro- 
posals ; but for the instant decision with which, as he sat in 
the White House talking to the President, he apprehended the 
situation, and decided that an appeal to arms was better than 
the undoing of the results of the war. That resolution must 
have strained even his iron nerves; but it was taken at once, 
and it saved the Union, if not from disruption, at least from a 
year of unparalleled calamities. 


LORD SALISBURY’S ECONOMICS. 


I ORD SALISBURY has taken a step which, if it were 
1 thoroughly understood by the electors, would produce 
a profound impression. He has declared for “ Fair-trade,” 
not as a vague idea, but as a practical policy which he desires 
permission to carry out, and for the total abolition of Customs’ 





i 
duties between Great Britain and the remainder of her Emp} 
In his speech of Tuesday, to the South London Coneapea: 
Associations, he complained bitterly of the belief in for 
trade as “a kind of fetish-worship,” and urged that when ren 
nations erected a wall of tariffs against British goods, we should 
so far give up Free-trade as to retaliate by heavy tariffs upon 
the things we import from them. If Spain, for instance, taxed 
our manufactures, we should tax Spanish sherry till she became 
more reasonable. If we did not pursue this policy, he saja 
we should enter into the battle of commerce “ unarmed,” The 
audience cheered these sentiments enthusiastically ; and ag 
Lord Salisbury is considered abroad the head of the British 
Government, and as the urban electors, if they go wrong at 
all, will go wrong about finance, it is worth while to consider 
for a moment what this declaration means. It means war 
of tariffs with half the nations of the world, beginning 
with the United States. Lord Salisbury very cleverly 
used Spain as his illustration, because dear sherry would 
not signify to the poor, and all taxes on liquor ar 
approved by general opinion; but he could not apply 
his principle for a moment without considering the 
American case. America might be our largest customer, and 
is perhaps the most determinedly Protectionist State in the 
civilised world. If we are to lower anybody’s tariffs by force 
we must lower hers, and Lord Salisbury says it is to be dong 
by taxing her exports to Great Britain. But America sends us 
nothing of importance except corn, cotton, meat, and tobacco: 
and Lord Salisbury’s proposal, therefore, is that in order to 
facilitate sales to America we should, to the extent of our 
power, raise the price of the bread, meat, and cotton 
consumed by the British people. There is an_ intense 
economical absurdity in supposing that we could prohibit or 
limit imports from America without prohibiting or limiting 
our own exports thither, those exports being, in fact, remit- 
tances in kind to pay for the corn and cotton we require ; but 
we pass that by for the moment, and only ask the workmen 
whether they think such a course would pay them? Will 
Lancashire and England consent to have cotton and bread made 
dear, on the doubtful chance that the Americans—who own a 
small planet with all climates, and cannot be starved, even by 
a blockade—will consent to admit the manufactures in 
which we excel them at a low duty? The very suggestion 
is nonsensical, and Lord Salisbury knows it, for this very week 
he has emphatically, and in writing, affirmed that he will not 
tax food. It is just as directly injurious to tax the raw 
material we want to work up, and so transfer the piece-goods 
trade to the Continent; but an effective war of tariffs with 
America which did not tax food, is an impossibility. There 
is just the same difficulty in the way of a similar war with 
any other country, aggravated by the fact that the Continent 
is now so united by railways that we could not seriously affect 
any single State. We could no more prove that claret really 
from France, but nominally from Genoa, was not Italian, 
than we could prove that wheat nominally Hungarian and 
shipped from Trieste really came from Russia. How then 
could we wage a tariff war either with Russia or France? No 
nation, except America, would be seriously hurt by our hostile 
tariffs, while our own people would have to pay all the 
additional price involved in the trouble and travelling necessary 
to evade them. The conditions of modern life have rendered 
tariff-wars inoperative, even if they were not prevented, as 
Lord Beaconsfield pointed out, by positive Treaties. We can 
tax any article we please from all the world; but the “ most- 
favoured-nation clause ” prevents our singling out any one of 
them for boycotting. 

Lord Salisbury’s next proposal is even more foolish. There 
is just one single objection to a Free-trade League with the 
Colonies and India, and that is, that it would either abolish 
indirect taxation altogether, or reduce it by one-half. The 
Colonies and India together produce everything that we tax, 
and true Free-trade with the Colonies would make the 
Treasury bankrupt in six months. The spirit-duties would 
disappear. for the West Indies could flood the country with 
rum, and India with cheap whisky. The tea-duties would 
cease, for Indian tea, with a difference of sixpence 4 
pound in its favour, would kill out the demand for the 
weaker Chinese article. The coffee-duty would vanish, for 
Ceylon, with such a bonus in its favour, would supply the 
whole quantity consumed. The tobacco-duty would be gone 
—with the exception of the comparatively small amount 
derived from the duty on “ Havannahs,” a mere luxury of the 
tich—for Bengal and Madras, with such a bonus on theit 
produce, could supply the world with a tobacco so good 
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that Indian officers smoke no other. Even if the spirit-duties 
were retained on moral grounds, the loss on tea, coffee, cocoa, 
and tobacco would be a loss of half the Customs revenue ; and 
what is there to replace it? That great potential instrument 
the sugar-duty, perhaps ? But sugar would be made untaxable, 
for, with Colonial produce all exempted from duties, India, 
Queensland, the Mauritius, and the West India Islands would 
supply all the sugar we could eat. The Treasury must be 
filled, and it would be filled; but it would be filled by an 
Income-tax which Lord Salisbury, who thinks the direct tax- 
ayer already too heavily burdened, would have the pleasure 
of raising to two shillings. Just imagine that as a Conserva- 
tive policy ! 

We are ashamed of ourselves for wasting time over such 
nonsense; but even nonsense is of serious import when uttered 
bya Premier. Either Lord Salisbury believes what he says, 
in which case he is incompetent to govern, or he does not 
believe it, in which case he is purchasing votes with promises 
which can never be fulfilled. We greatly fear that the latter 
js the true explanation, and that Lord Salisbury, despairing of 
the counties for this election, is appealing to the masses of 
men engaged in manufactures with an illusive prospect of better 
davs. He knows that they are pinched by the great fall in prices, 
he knows that they understand little of political economy, and 
he trusts to attract their votes by promising them new markets, 
brisker demand, and, therefore, better times. That is at least 
as unscrupulous as the offer of three acres and a cow, 
attributed to the Radicals; and a good deal more insincere, 
for while the Radicals could at a price fulfil that promise— 
we do not mean that they have ever made it—Lord Salisbury 
could not fulfil his at any price whatever. Imports are pay- 
ments for exports; and to expect to benefit a people by 
taxing imports, is no more reasonable than to expect to benefit 
the Bank of England by taxing every payment made by its 
debtors. Lord Salisbury, if he is sincere, thinks that Spaniards 
ean buy English goods when they have nothing to send in 
return ; and we cannot suspect him of such utter folly. He is, 
on economics, insincere. 


SCHOLARS’ AND SOLDIERS’ VOTES. 


HE interest of the late registration appeals has mainly 
been with reference to two classes of claimants, dis- 
similar in their avocations, being indeed the representatives 
respectively of sword and gown, but none the less presenting 
points of similarity as to their surroundings. Undergraduates 
have claimed to exercise the newly given franchise in respect 
of their rooms in colleges, and soldiers have claimed to exercise 
it by virtue of their occupation of separate rooms in barracks. 
The former claim has been absolutely rejected; the latter, 
with some conditional modifications, allowed. The question 
of the undergraduate vote turned on the point whether a 
person in statu pupillari, subject to the restrictions of 
collegiate life, could be said to legally occupy his rooms 
during the twelvemonth necessary for qualification. Mr. 
Plowden, the Revising Barrister at Oxford, decided this 
question against the aspiring undergraduates in a judgment 
wherein the disabilities of undergraduate life were most 
felicitously and wittily set forth ; and the Appeal Court 
have now supported his decision, naturally in more chastened 
language, though even their Lordships did not altogether dis- 
dain reference to hot breakfasts, boiled eggs, and other trifling 
dissipations of their College days. Unquestionably, the 
restrictions imposed on undergraduates are inconsistent with 
that free use of their rooms usually associated with the idea of 
independent occupation. Limitations as to the company to be 
received there, the animals harboured, the food consumed, and 
the diversions indulged in, militate with the assertion of such 
Possession as a man usually has in his own house. One of the 
cases was argued upon the basis that an undergraduate was 
bound to be actually within his rooms by a certain hour of night. 
ither counsel was labouring under a misapprehension between 
the College gates and the outer door of a set of rooms in the 
College, or the rule must have been enacted at one of the new and 
ore monastic institutions which have sprung up of late years 
at the Universities. Still, even taking this last disability into 
account, the restrictions are all of a personal nature, and such 
a% might co-exist as matter of arrangement with the inde- 
Pendent occupation of rooms or chambers in a house with a 
Teputation for quietness to maintain. In order to gain admis- 
= to such a haven, a would-be occupant might agree to 
orego a large measure of personal freedom; and his subor- 
dinating himself to such rules and regulations would not affect 





his occupancy so as to deprive him of his vote. The fatal 
objection to the undergraduate vote was that, by reason of 
the undergraduate year being broken by vacations, notably by 
that portentous anachronism, the Long Vacation, it was im- 
possible for any undergraduate to complete the continuous 
twelvemonth’s occupation which alone can confer the title to 
a vote. Of course, all absence from a dwelling-house does 
not deprive of the franchise. A man may be in constructive 
occupation of his house while he is corporeally absent there- 
from. Were it not so, no single householder in Belgravia or 
Grosvenor Square would ever be in a position to secure his vote 
in respect of his town house. If a man leaves his house with 
furniture and servants therein while he betakes himself to his 
country-house, to Scotland, or the Continent, having all the 
time an animus revertendi when the season for return comes 
round, this constitutes no break in his occupation; he is in 
constructive occupation all the time. ‘“ But as for the under- 
graduates, it is not so with them ; they are like the chaff which 
the wind scattereth abroad upon the face of the earth ;” at 
the end of a term they have to go down. At Cambridge, the 
virtuous and industrious are allowed to return for two months 
in the Long Vacation by special leave ; at Oxford, no such 
indulgence is permitted. In the vacations, the rooms in College 
revert to the control of the Dons, who fill them at Christmas 
with friends who come up to share in the College festivities ; 
in the Long Vacation, at Cambridge at least, with the 
men who are allowed to come up to read, and who, during 
term-time, reside in lodgings. The furniture of the absentees 
is only allowed to remain on the premises for the convenience 
of its owners, and is utilised for the benefit of the temporary 
occupants, and its presence no more constitutes a constructive 
occupation than if it were stored in the Pantechnicon. If any 
further proof were needed of the non-continuous nature of 
the undergraduate occupation, it would be found in the fact 
that the letting of rooms in Colleges does not even purport to 
be by the year ; the rooms are let by and at so much a term, 
that is to say, for certain specified periods in eceh year, with 
recognised breaks between. It is unnecessary to remark that 
the same arguments apply to licensed lodgings in University 
towns which are, in all their legal inciden‘s, simply extra- 
mural College-rooms. Thus the hopes of the aspiring 
political undergraduate have been rudely, but justly, dashed, 
and he will have to confine himself to the exciting but result- 
less arena of the union, with an occasional town-and-gown row 
at election time. 

Reversing the ancient injunction, the gown has had to 
give place to arms in this respect; for, as we have stated, 
the soldier claims have been intrinsically successful. The 
claims put forward were those of officers commissioned and 
non-commissioned, who occupied separate quarters by virtue 
of their military or regimental position. They must not be 
taken to have specifically paid rent for such quarters, for 
they claimed under Section 3 of the new Franchise Act, 
which provides that “where a man himself inhabits any 
dwelling-house by virtue of any office, service, or employment, 
and the dwelling-house is not inhabited by any person under 
whom such man serves in such office, service, or employ- 
ment,” he shall be entitled to a vote. Of course, the term 
* dwelling-house” comprises a separate room (it was once 
held that an umbrella stuck in the ground, if not exactly a 
house, was at least ejusdem generis with a house); but it 
was sought by the opponents of the vote to show that the 
exigencies of military discipline and supervision precluded 
the existence of independent occupation, even in separate 
or detached quarters ; that the non-commissioned officer was 
really in the same position with respect to his colonel, adjutant, 
or barrack-master, as a servant occupying any separate room 
under his master’s roof ; that the superior officer was at least 
a joint-inhabitant of the quarters, and that the subordinate 
served under him in the office, service, or employment by virtue 
of which he held the quarters. But the other, and probably 
the better, opinion has prevailed. It was not shown that the 
military supervision and discipline were so exercised as to 
deprive the subordinate’s tenure of the essential characteristics 
of exclusive occupation. It remained to interpret the residue 
of the section, which in all conscience is sufficiently obscure. 
If one man inhabits a dwelling-house, which admittedly may 
mean a single room, how is another simultaneously to 
inhabit it? In the soldier’s case, is the colonel to sleep in 
one corner, the corporal in another? To make any sense at 
all of the section, a singular interpretation has been put on it, 
and it has been taken to mean that where a man, by virtue of 
his employment, inhabits a separate room or tenement ina 
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house, and that house is inhabited by the person who is his 
master in such service or employment, the servant shall not 
receive a vote. But, even in the case of soldiers occupying 
separate quarters in barracks, in which barracks the colonel 
and other superior officers live, such union under the same roof 
cannot deprive the subordinates of their votes. The superiors 
only occupy their own quarters; and soldiers, though under 
the orders of their officers, are in no sense in their service or 
employment, any more than a footman is in the service of the 
butler under whose directions he performs his duties. General, 
‘olonel, and private are alike in the service of the Queen, 
whose uniform they wear, and to whom they have sworn 
allegiance. This latter point is, however, only good on the 
strained interpretation which reads “serves under ” as mean- 
ing “serves.” The only modification of the soldier’s rights is 
that, supposing a man is ordered away from his dwelling-house 
for any time during the year, and is not at liberty during that 
period to return there. his constructive occupation ceases, and 
so he loses his vote. This, however, is a mere incident, and 
joes not affect the general principle. 








THE POET-LAUREATE’S NEW POEM. 
HE Poet-Laureate has seldom written anything more 
powerful than the poem in the new number of Macinillan’s 
Magazinc, to which he has given the rather inadequate name of 
“ Vastness.” But for that name, which betrays his purpose in 
writing it, we should have supposed that its drift was not so 
much to encourage the human mind to hold its own undaunted 
by the vast scale of the phenomena and events to which faith 
must apply her magic key, as to depict the moral chaos which 
we should have to face without that key, and which need not 
stun us if we possess it. He paints a wonderful picture of the 
meaningless jumble of greatness and littleness, goodness and 
wickedness, wisdom and folly, which the universe would present 
without any divine background or any spiritual sequel, and then 
concludes thus :— 
“ What is it all, if we all of us end but in being our own corpse- 


coffins at last, 
Swallowed in Vastness, lost in Silence, drowned in the deeps of a 


meaningless Past ? 
What but a murmur of gnats in the gloom, or a moment’s anger of 
bees in their hive ? 
Peace let it be! for I loved him and love him for ever; the dead 
are not dead but alive.” 
But without the title which he has chosen for his poem, we 
should hardly have guessed that Tennyson had meant to lay 
such stress, as he probably does mean to lay, on the vast scale 
of the physical universe as constituting the difficulty of a 
spiritual faith. It is true that he asks in the earlier part of 
the poem :— 
“What is it all but a trouble of ants in the gleam of a million 
millions of suns ?” 
but then he leaves quickly that aspect of the matter, and dwells 
throughout the rest of his poem rather on the moral meaning- 
lessness of human life and history without the sequel of an im- 
mortal future, than on the pettiness of the proportion in which 
it stands to those countless worlds to one remote corner of the 
minutest of which the human race is attached. Indeed, the 
flash of intense conviction which Tennyson throws upon the 
moral chaos which he has summoned up, though it suggests that 
within that moral chaos there may well be principles of order, 
would hardly dispel the alarm with which the sceptic, who con- 
ceived all our moral troubles as the petty confusions of a mere 
ant-hill, would be penetrated. He inight reply,—‘ Grant that 
the dead are not dead, but alive, if you please; grant them all 
immortal; still, if to the universe at large they are as insignifi- 
sant as immortal auts would still be to us, supposing every ant 
we crushed under our feet to have an immortal future, how 
would it be possible to suppose that they occupied al) that room 
in the care and love of the Creater to which your faith gives 
them a claim? Why make such a fuss about immortal ants, even 
if immortal ants you be? Why talk of sin, and repentance, and 
faith as if they mattered more than the mistakes and errors of 
the minutest insects ? Tame your imaginations to believe your- 
selves what you are, the inhabitants of an infinitesimal corner of 
an infinitesimal ant-hill, and, if you do, we defy you, whether 
immortal or not, to deem yourselves of that high importance 
which conceit alone gives you to your own minds in the 


a 
judging from its title and one or two other indications in this § 
poem, we infer that Tennyson means it as a sort of rebuke. td 
we suppose him to mean that the mere defiance with which pe 
less love ignores the oblivion of time, implies and includes a revol 
of mind against the tyranny which the inconceivable Magnitndes 
of the physical universe are apt to exercise over the shrinking 
imaginations of men. If there is no conceit in Supposing that 
love is immortal, should there be any conceit in Supposing that 
God shares with us not only his own duration in the future, but 
his own measures of what is significant and insignificant jn the 
present, and his own power of concentrating into one moment 
of time the contents of an immeasurable hereafter—in a word 
his own secret of ignoring mere vastness, or rather, perhaps, 
of finding in what seems momentary and transient a vastness 
of its own which cannot be adequately expressed in terms 
either of immeasurable space or of immeasurable time? We 
imagine Tennyson to desire us to infer that if love be really 
deathless, astronomical infinitude must altogether drop out of 
our view as an adequate measure of the relative proportions of 
the universe ; for in that case it may easily happen that in g 
single moment and in a single spot that shall take place which 
shall colour with its meaning all the depths of infinite space 
and all the ages of immeasurable time. Doubtless, love, if it ean 
exist at all, implies that quantitative measures of the universe 
are false; that more depends on a spiritual act than on all the 
long train of preliminary physical and mental conditions of 
that act, though they may have stretched through an im. 
measurable past; that neither chaos nor cosmos, neither order 
nor disorder, neither infinite blind force nor vistas of blinding 
knowledge, ought to dismay or browbeat by their immensity the 
spirit which has once learned that these things are but the pre. 
parations for acts which bring us into communion with the divine 
life. 


Indeed, the poet might have taken a step further, and made 
us feel that if this magnificent physical laboratory of the 
universe ends,—in one corner of it, at least,—in producing a 
peor sort of creature, who can, nevertheless, be sure of the 
infinite spiritual importance of his own inward life, no matter 
how puny he may feel when he looks back on the grand para- 
phernalia of matter, space, and time, which have been necessary 
in order to bring him into existence, then all this evolution 
must have had its spring in a character that is as far 
above ours in the scope of its spiritual life, as it is in the 
physical magnificence of its material powers. Tennyson 
makes the mere consciousness of a deathless love the basis 
of the defiance with which he meets the oppressive vast: 
ness of the universe. And, no doubt, measured merely against 
that vastness, he would be right. But the consciousness of man 
truly interrogated, replies, we think, that the best spiritual life 
of which he is capable, though it entitles him to defy the pre 
tensions of mere physical grandeur to humiliate him, nevertheless 
humiliates him even more by its intrinsic spiritual poverty than 
it can encourage him by its infinite superiority to all purely 
physical magnificence. No one who has felt what Tennyson 
puts so finely, can have failed to feel, nevertheless, what a puny 
fountain of spiritual life that is which, even at its best, springs 
forth in man after all this age-long preparation. It may be, it is, 
infinitely greater than to admit of dismay in the presence of 
vast astronomical magnitudes, as if they had any moral grandeur 
in themselves. But how poor in itself, how conscious of periodic 
flickerings, how conscious of taint, how conscious of the im+ 
mense gulf that has to be passed before even it could honestly 
call itself supreme over the other elements of our nature, is this 
love on which the poet insists. Nothing seems to make maa 
seem so great, if he is merely pitting himself against the 
physical universe, as the spiritual life that is in him. Nothing 
seems to make him so small, if he will pay the least attention 
to the upward movements of his own heart, as the mutability, 
the poverty, and the impurity of that life. We are not sure that 
Tennyson’s climax would not be even greater, if he had gone 02 
to compare his proud self-consciousness of superiority to al 
mere physical phenomena with his no doubt equally certalt 
consciousness of the infinitely deeper, and richer, and wider love 
of which he felt that he would fain have the evidence in him, 
though as yet he has it not. It is the double consciousness of the 
victory of the spiritual over the physical, and the humiliation @ 
that very same spiritual nature, when we look at what we know 
we ought to be, and may yet become but are not, which really 
impresses on the heart the belief that the ultimate ends of crea 





counsels of the Eternal.’ Such is the mental attitude to which, 


tion are all spiritual. As a spiritual being, man confronts the 
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majesty of the merely physical universe with a profound sense 
¢ his own greater majesty, and this Tennyson has impressed 
; nus with his own incomparable force. But it is when he 
somes to compare himself as a spiritual being with that for 
which he begins to recognise in his own inmost heart that he is 
satended, that he feels how miserably poor is the beginning he 
hes made; how vast a distance he has to travel before he reaches 
his goal, and how certain it is that that goal can only be perfectly 
yeached by full communion with one in whom the majesty of the 
eiritual life is already as infinitely beyond what it is in us, as 
+ js beyond our power to appreciate or even conceive the 
orandeur of physical creation. Sublime, no doubt, is the human 
aiih when it compares itself only with the force of the outward 
world; but it is in the sense of humiliation, when it compares 
qwhatitis with what it would be and ought to be—and somehow, 
we may hope, will be—that it finds the deepest certainty of the 
epiritual infinitude of God. ‘ 





THE NETHERBY BURGLARY. 

HE Netherby burglary interests everybody, and ourselves 

in particular. It interests everybody, because a burglary 

so picturesque in its details rarely occurs in this country. There 
is something fantastic in Netherby, which has withstood so 
many reivers, being pillaged by prosaic burglars. We have 
burglaries and to spare, as the police records show, burglaries 
so frequent that they affect our architecture, and breed one of 


the few permanent dreads which affeci the British householder ; 
but it is not often that we have a historic house attacked— 
house, too, which everybody knows because of “ Young 
Lochinvar *—much plunder carried off, a whole country-side 
aroused, policemen killed, and men who are rather bandits than 
burglars, arrested by private energy and determination. All 
that is scenic and interesting, which burglaries very seldom are. 
Our personal interest, on the other hand, arises from the evidence 
afforded by the incident of the truth of two remarks which we 
have frequently addressed to our readers, without as yet any, 
even the smallest, effect. One is that the great ladies are 
simply incurable in their carelessness about certain kinds of 
property. The Netherby jewels are said locally, we do not 
know on what evidence, to be worth £30,000; and even if we 
reduce that estimate by one-third, it would never occur to Lady 
Jane Graham to keep that amount of property, embodied in any 
other form, within a burglar’s grasp. If she had £20,000 worth 
of bonds, she would consider it a fortune, perhaps order elabo- 
rate deeds to be prepared about it, certainly send the bonds to 
be deposited with a solicitor or a banker. If, by any accident, 
she came into momentary possession of £20,000 in bank-notes, 
the most traceable of portable property, she would be restless 
all day and awake all night unless they were stowed away in some 
position of security ; while, if she possessed £20,000 worth of silver 
plate, which nobody could steal from its weight alone, strong 
boxes would he insufficient for its guardianship; rooms would 
be built, old servants would be placed in special charge, and 
elaborate mechanical appliances would warn the household of 
auy attempted attack, Sixty thousand ounces of plate would 
be guarded like a powder-magazine, and are not worth 
tour large diamonds. But because she possesses a fortune 
in jewels, which weigh nothing in comparison with their 
value, which take up no room, which can hardly be recog- 
uised, and which have been seen in the wearing by all 
r of thievish eyes, they are left about, comparatively un- 
guarded, in boxes, in dressing-table cupboards, in all manner of 
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places which a clever burglar can open in ten minutes. 
is protected by iron; but wood and leather protect diamonds. 
The simple precaution of placing in the dressing-room a 
: oow pillar of boiler-plate, which need not be ugly, and which 
t takes expert workmen four hours of severe toil to force, and 
teplacing spare jewels within that whenever they are taken out, 
ae adopted, ‘They could be taken out or replaced with as 
ntte trouble as if kept in a jewel-case, the key might be 
as small and as ornamental as a watch-key or an ornament oa 
the chitelaine; and burglars, unless in full possession of the 
Aouse, and with a long time at their disposal, would be wholly 
nafled. Yet this plain precaution is never taken, or will be, until 
everybody who is robbed of unprotected property is fined, say, 
4 penny in the hundred pounds, when, to defeat the tax, the 
most jealous and persistent care will at once be displayed. 
Englishmen will lose anything except to the Treasury. 





TL, . . . : 
the other point is that burglars, considered as workmen in 


crime—which is one point of view, at any rate—have made a 
mistake in taking to the revolver. They caught the idea from 
Peace, who, however, besides being a violent ruffian, was a man 
of genius in his way, who could cheat as well as fight, and who, 
in spite of his rare force of will, courage, and adroitness, lived 
the life of a hunted wolf, and died at last upon the gallows ; but 
the idea is not accurate. It is, indeed, stupid. It shows defective 
comprehension of the true idea of burglary, and defective sym- 
pathy with the common feelings of mankind. Your true burglar, 
to be a successful workman, should be a burglar who gets off. 
It is of no avail to bim to enjoy the excitement of crime, and 
create terror, and inflict cruelty—for all robbery is cruelty 
—and carry off watches or jewels, if at the end of a few 
hours he is arrested, confined in unpleasant places without 
aleohol or tobacco, and then sent to work hard under com- 
pulsion and the eyes of a warder for fourteen years. That 
is a wretched game to play, even if a burglar had not a 
soul, which we suppose he has, like Judas Iscariot or Gilles de 
Retz. The successful burglar would be the man who, after 
breaking into twenty houses and suffering nothing but a bite or 
two from a big dog and a blow or two from a poker in an old 

nan’s hand, invested his savings in small houses, so as 
to derive the full benefit from his callousness, and setting 
up an inn just not bad enough to be prohibited, lived and 
died in plenty, and all the comfort compatible with a vague police 
suspicion. Now, the revolver is incompatible with continuous 
escape. The regular burglar theory, derived from Peace, is 
that the police shriak from revolvers; but that is a fatal 
blunder, for they do not shrink. We always see in the reports 

hat “the constable, being wounded, immediately closed ;’’ 
which means that he charged on the revolver, as his military 
rival does on the rifle. he police probably dislike revolvers, as 
soldiers dislike rockets; but they face them, and for just the 
same reason, that they would be ashamed of themselves to them- 
selves if they did not. The idea that Englishmen are specially 
brave is probably erroneous,—at least, we have seen four hundred 
navvies, mad with rage, scurry out of the path of forty Greys 
in a way not suggestive of valour; but they have the great 
good fortune that the idea of duty helps them as dis- 
cipline helps Prussians. If it is clearly their duty to go 
on, they go on, as the unhappy Policeman Johnstone did in 
this very case, as pluckily as if he were storming a battery, and 
after he had seen his comrade, as he thought, killed. It is 
necessary for burglars, if they shoot, to kill; and if they kill, 
the police are after them with an energy quite different from 
their ordinary method of pursuit. They are mortal; and 
though they are bound to pursue all criminals, they personally 
hate all criminals who have killed policemen,—pursue them 
with extraordinary pertinacity, and rarely fail, sooner or later, 
to catch the offenders, who are, by a wise tradition of the Home 
Office, considered beyoud pardon. ‘The burglar who shoots 
almost inevitably misses half his object, which is to escape the 
police, and incurs a still more formidable danger. He wakes 
the country-side—that is, he sets a hundred men hunting 
who are as brave as the police, as physically strong, and know 
the country perhaps three times as well. There is no police force 
like a roused population. Brigandage never lasts where the 
people hate it; improvised vigilance committees cow the boldest 
burglars ; and there never lived the murderer yet who would face 
Lynch-law. Quiet workmen or labourers earning their living are 
not greatly moved by a tale of burglary, a form of crime by 
which they do not suffer, and which is considered “ bold;” but 
the moment there is shooting in it, they are alert policemen; and 
we have an average goods-guard on a railway planning, plotting, 
and organising improvised companies, as Geddes did, as if he had 
stepped out of a sensational novel. That scene of the three 
murderers in the goods-truck at Tebay, hidden away under the 
tarpaulin, chuckling at their respite, and all unaware that Geddes 
was gathering men round them armed with clubs and iror 
crowbars, ready to spring when the tarpaulin was with- 
drawn, would have delighted Captain Mayne Reid, and made 
the fortune of a realistic theatre. The people are everywhere, 
even in Cumberland, with its long solitides, and, once they are 
fairly awake, there is no escape. The criminal cannot stop in the 
solitudes. He must make fora road, and, beguiled by civiliga- 
tion, he usually makes for a railroad, perhaps to fly from him- 
self the quicker; and, once on the railroad, he is in the grasp of 
an organisation with means of communication which can travel 
at a thousand times his pace, and rouse regiments at every 





petty station. The telegraph-wire strangles him as he flies. 
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This loss to the burglar in the means of escape outweighs—and, 
till Englishmen have alterel their most fixed opinions, must 
always outv-eigh—all the advantages to be gained from the use 
of the revolver; and there are other losses beside. The comrade 
who will kill a policeman at sight is not the comrade usually 
who can be relied on to make the inquiries without which 
every burglary is not so much a leap in the dark as a leap into 
a pit, while he is ten times as likely to prove treacherous. The 
fear of the gallows is unlike all other fear, and produces, as the 
fear of a rifle does not, the idea that it is a duty to save one’s 
own life at the cost of selling the life of another. The chances 
of pursuit by the police, of hatred from the populace, of 
treachery from comrades, are all increased by the burglar’s use 
of the revolver; while he gains nothing, except a momentary 
immunity from pursuit, which light shoes and quick movements 
and a readiness to fly would, in most cases, secure just as well. 
The revolver reveals no treasure, secures no confederates, and 
furnishes a piece of evidence which, with a jury, or a crowd 
puzzled, but disposed to arrest, is conclusive; the ‘ jemmy ” is 
not better evidence, and is more help. Peace injured the prospects 
of his whole profession, though perhaps he benefited the honest 
world, You can hang a burglar who shoots. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





DISHSTABLISHMENT IN SCOTLAND. 
[To ruz Eprror OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—Will you admit one last letter to say why your admirable 
expostulation seems to me to have failed with the Scotchmen 
whom I have met ? 

It is because you have mixed up two things,—the recognition 
of the verdict of Scotland, and the pushing through of a Dis- 
establishment Bill founded on that verdict. The latter, and it 
alone, could produce the inconveniences you urge; and of these 
inconveniences, some, like Tory opposition, must be met by any 
Parliament which, to the end of the world, shall propose to give 
redress in this watter to Scotland, while all the others, like a 
premature Dissolution, may be avoided by common-sense 
management of its business on the part of the House about to 
sit. You admit that on the other reforms which are demanded 
by Scotland “ at the carliest opportunity ” along with this one, 
no Conservative leader will venture a Dissolution. Why should 
you assume that a Parliament under Mr. Gladstone’s leadership 
will gratuitously select a wrong order for its work, and do a wise 
act in the most foolish possible way ? 

But Scotchmen are not thinking of their Disestablishment 
Bill, in the conduct of which, when the time comes, they foresee 
no difficulties whatever. They are thinking of what must pre- 
cede a Bill—presumably a Resolution. Ordinarily, a Resolution 
is the verdict of Parliament on an issue before the country. 
But in such a case as the present, according to the frequently 
expressed views of our great leader, a resolution ought rather to 
be the recording by Parliament of the verdict which Scotland is 
entitled to pronounce on an issue which has been long ago 
referred to itself. And on this point your view inadvertently, 
I think, directly conflicts with Mr. Gladstone’s. You say the 
other measures should be carried out before Scottish Disestab- 

lishment is b-onght forward, or even ‘‘ promised.” But it does 
not need to bs promised. It has been promised long ago, the only 
condition being that the promise shall be claimed; and during 
these months before the Election of 1885, as during the corre- 
sponding time before the Election of 1880, Mr. Gladstone has 
most loyally withstood the pressure upon him of influential 
followers that he should withdraw the pledge given to Scotland, 
and exchange it for the exercise of his own discretion as to “the 
time when.” Only a few weeks ago he again adhered to his 
decision on this, and his letter yesterday to Mr. Bosworth Smith 
deals with “Disestablishment in England” with the same 
exclusive significance. He has not interfered, nor do we fear that 
he will do so. You admit, indeed, that if the Scottish elections 
turn out as is expected, after the verdict of the Liberal Associa- 
tions, the matter here is settled, and its working out in Parlia- 
ment is only “a question of time.” Yes; but while its working 
out in the future may be a question of time, its acknow- 
ledgment in the present is a question of justice. Of 
justice, but of prudence, too; for once it is settled that we 
are to come as of right into that heated atmosphere of Parliament 
with our burning question—and Mr. Chamberlain says it will be 


a aie. 
principles, and with a view to your own objects, it is not better 
to isolate and extinguish it at once, admitting what you know 
to be the justice of the case. Of course, that will not pacif 
Tories, who refuse to have Disestablishment anywhere, pi 
whom Mr, Gladstone formally challenged in the debate of 1878 
to contest his position, that Scotland has now a right to Dis. 
establishment if it desires it. But it will satisfy Liberal Soot. 
land, which has waited in patient heart-sickness year after year 
and has been loyal to its covenants with its leader until it - 
now approach him with an overwhelmingly conclusive claim —] 
am, Sir, &c., A. Taytor Inygs, 
Edinburgh, 17 Albany Street, November 38rd. 


[We not only did not assume that Mr. Gladstone would tals 
a wrong order for his work, but we assumed that he would noi 
We only urged upon Scotland not to bring pressure to bear oy 
him to alter that order. And, indeed, we fear that this is what 
our corréspondent himself desires.—Ep. Spectator.] 


LORD ROSEBERY AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
{To THE Eprronr OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”’ | 

Sir,—In a paragraph in the Spectator of October 31st, referring 
to Lord Rosebery’s speech at Wrexham, and his attempt to 
improve the constitution of the House of Lords, you say, “ there 
are just three working plans for reforming the Upper House,” 
viz., total abolition, selection of a hundred Peers by the Crown 
as a working House of Lords, and the adoption of a Senate sent 
up by the County Boards. May I venture to suggest that there 
is yet a fourth alternative plan, which has probably occurred to 
many thoughtful persons, although it may not have been 
generally discussed? This fourth alternative is, that on the 
meeting of every new Parliament, the House of Commons, and 
not the Crown, should proceed, by means of cumulative voting, 
to elect ahundred Peers as “the Lords.” This method would 
have the advantage of keeping the House of Lords in touch with 
the feeling of the country, and would assure a majority on the 
same side in both Houses. Should the Opposition, in the 
course of events, come into power, with a majority in the Upper 
House against them, the obvious and sensible remedy would be 
to dissolve, and again give the nation an opportunity of electing 
a Lower House, and, through it, a House of Lords, in sympathy 
with its views and feeling. The possible shortening of the 
average life of Parliament would, in the opinion of not a few 
persons, be far from a calamity ; whilst the knowledge that they 
must appeal to the country might be some check on an un- 
scrupulous Opposition, eager to accept office, without any pro- 
spect of holding power.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Reigate Heath, November 3rd. Henry G. Onrty. 


[What is the difference ? The Crown is only another name 
for the majority in the House of Commons.—Ep. Spectator. ] 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 
{To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR. 
Sir,—In answer to Mr. Gill, it should be remembered that the 
Clergy have no selfish pecuniary interest in preserving the 
Church from Disestablishment and Disendowment, for all the 
present Clergy, according to the Liberationist scheme, woull 
receive their stipends for life, and be allowed to go scot-free of 
any duty. To the Clergy, therefore, the measure would bea 
distinct pecuniary gain. I think this fact should be remembered 
by those who blame them for protecting the interests of the 
Church.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Frogiove, St. Albans, October 31st. 


Epwarp Lippe. 


CATHOLICISM AND REASON. 
{To THES EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 

Sir,—I shall be much obliged if you will allow me to explaia 
through your columns that the article appearing under the 
above title in the current number of the Contemporary Review 
was, from the accident of the writer’s being abroad, never see) 
in proof, and has one or two misprints which convey the exact 
opposite of his meaning. The most important are on p. 0 
where the printer has changed “ reasonable ” to “ treasonable; 
and on p. 672, where “exercise” should be “ exorcise.” | 
should also remark that as the article left the writer's hand: 
before Cardinal Newman published his animadversions 02 Dr. 
Fairbairn, it was impossible that it should contain any referen(? 
to the Cardinal’s paper.—I am, Sir, &c., 





in its firat session—surely the doubt arises whether on your own 


Wituram Baray, D.D. 
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a 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR,’’] 
3in,—Many graduates of the University of London will, I am | 
gure, thank you for your judicious observations on the scheme | 
of Lord Justice Fry. For my own part, I believe that the chief | 
yalue of the University consists in its restricted function as a | 
Board of Examination. I write, however, not to discuss the | 

roposed scheme, but to express the hope that no decided action 

will be taken without consultation with the provincial graduates. 
Convocation at present numbers about 2,300. A meeting of 
Convocation at Burlington House would mainly consist of the 
graduates resident in and near London, and would very in- 
adequately represent the opinion of the whole body. The 
ordinary business of Convocation must, of course, be transacted 
without reference to the absent majority; but I venture to 
suggest that a fundamental change of constitution should not 
be recommended to the Senate except by the authority of a 
plebiscitum.—I am, Sir, &e. Cu. Cantaway. 


7, 


Pembroke Lodge, Wellington, Shropshire. 


RURAL REBUILDING. 
|To THE EpiTorR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 


Sin,—Having just read your article on “ Rural Rebuilding,” it 


occurs to me you may be interested to hear my experiences in 


this matter. About fifteen years ago I got my landlords to | 


build a pair of cottages on a farm about twenty miles from 
London, and one mile from a public-house. I then asked several 
of the men how much garden they would like if living there, 
and they all agreed that twenty rods each was as much as they 
could manage profitably. I accordingly allotted one quarter of 
an acre around the pair of cottages. I am still paying 5 per 
cent. interest on the cost of building, besides rates and taxes, 
but have never charged the men more than 2s.a week for the 
twenty rods of ground (which is good), and cottage with three 
bedrooms. 

Seven years later I did the same thing on another farm, six 
niles from the above, and found these men of the same opinion 
as to quantity of ground. [ also have another farm, some ten 
miles from this, on which there are five allotments of abuvut the 
same size. 

I have made various efforts to help my men by offering them 
wheat, &c., at wholesale prices; but notwithstanding this, I 
have never been asked for any ground to cultivate, nor do I 
believe that any of those in my employ wish for it. On the 
contrary, I have offered them odd corners of fields rent-free, 
which have always been refused with thanks, and this at a time 
when the land paid for cultivation. 

Am I now to be called upon to pay increased rates to provide 
these men with land which they do not want? And then, if 
they take it, am I still to provide them with employment in the 
winter months, when I do not want them, and lose part of their 
services at the time of year when they are most useful ? 

It should be remembered that a good labourer can have as 
much overtime or piecework as he likes at the time of year his 
allotment would reqnira special attention.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Artivur M. Kemstey. 

The Rectory, Lufield, November 2nd. 

POETRY. 

son 

THE LAST PIPE. 
Wun head is sick and brain doth swim, 
And heavy hangs each unstrung limb, 
"Tis sweet, through smoke-pufis, wreathing slow, 
To watch the firelight flash or glow. 
As each soft cloud floats up on high, 
Some worry takes it wings to fly ; 
And Fancy dances with the flame, 
Who lay so labour-cramped and lame ; 
While the spent Will, the slack Desire, 
Rekindle at the dying fire, 
And burn to meet the morrow’s sun 
With all its day’s work to be done. 


The tedious tangle of the Law— 

Your work, ne’er done without some flaw ; 
Those ghastly streets, that drive one mad, 
With children joyless, elders sad, 

Young men unmanly, girls going by 
Bold-voiced, with eyes unmaidenly ; 





Christ dead two thousand years agone, 
And kingdom come still all unwon; 
Your own slack self, that will not rise 
Whole-hearted, for the great emprise— 
Well, all these dark thoughts of the day, 
As thin smoke’s shadow, drift away. 


And see, those magic mists unclose, 
And a girl’s face amid them grows— 
The very look she’s wont to wear; 

The wild-rose blossoms in her hair ; 

The wondrous depths of her pure eyes ; 
The maiden soul that ’neath them lies— 
That fears to meet, yet will not fly 
Your stranger spirit drawing nigh. 
What if our times seem sliding down ? 
She lives, creation’s flower and crown. 
What if your way seem dull and long ? 
Kach tiny triumph over wrong, 

Each effort up through sloth and fear, 
And she and you are brought more near. 


So, rapping out those ashes light, 
“* My pipe, you've served me well to-night.” 


Inner Temple. é. 
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BOOKS. 
ge 
THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.—SECOND PART.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 

Mr. Reever has published three further volumes of the Greville 
Memoirs, and his reasons for so doing, as explained in the 
preface, are, we think, cogent and sufficient. The new series, 
like the first, contains what we believe to be a perfectly true 
account of such transactions as came under his notice in his 
intercourse with public men, interspersed with elaborately 
drawn portraits of well-known social characters who were inti- 
mate with him, and with short expressions of regret over his 
own wasted and useless career. These latter 1hrow some light 
on his character, which appears to us to be one quite as worthy 
of record as many of those which he himself depicts; and that 
being the case, we think it will be not uninteresting to say a few 
words as to the nature of the man himself, as he appeared to 
those who knew him best. 


Mr. Greville was born in the purple, the spoilt child of the 
daughter of one of the governing houses—that of Portland. A 
friend of his, who knew him as well as any man, said of him :— 
“Tn early life Charles Greville bound himself under the heaviest 
penalties never to do anything he did not like,and he never had 
to pay forfeit.” In the last century it was said that beings were 
divided into men, women, and Herveys; and in the greater part 
of this century it might equally be said that they were divided 
into men, women, and Grevilles. The second brother, Mr. 
Algernon Greville, on being asked what his feelings were at the 
Battle of Waterloo, made the odd reply that he had never been 
so bored in his life, that he was drenched with wet, had nothing 
to eat, and expected every moment to be killed. In fact, no 

3reville could ever be bored without showing it. Mr. Charles 
Greville dined in the same house every Derby-day for 
years and years, and the pleasure of the entertainment de- 
pended very much on his temper, which depended on whether 
he won or lost, whether he was sensible of approaching gout, 
or whether he had got enough of the particular dish he wished 
to eat. He was one of the four men of the name of Charles 
who were supposed to be the most agreeable men in London,— 
namely, Charles Buller, Charles Austen, Charles Villiers, and 
himself; but we do not believe that the other three were as 
uncertain as be was in contributing to the pleasures of society. 
His appearance differed as completely as his character from one 
day to another. The figure he generally displayed may be seen 
in the sketch of the club bow-window in T’he Newcomes, and in 
Richard Doyle’s sketch of the Privy Council delivering judgment 
in the Gorham case. He had a long chin, a prominent nose, 
receding forehead, and an ungainly shape. He dressed with 
studied plainness and scrupulous cleanliness. If one met him 
at dinner where higher subjects than the turf or cookery were 
being discussed, it was difficult to believe that it could be the 





* A Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria, from 1837 to 1852. By the late 
Charies C. F. Greville, E-q., Clerk of the Council. London: Longmans aud Co, 
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same man as the one known at Tattersall’s or on the race- 
course. His fine eyes were lit up with intelligence and 
eagerness, his smile was pleasant, and his voice, like that of 
all his family, most musical His conversation was carefully 
expressed, aud never otherwise than suited to the person 
addressed; and he was not only agrecable himself, but, by 
speaking comparatively rarely, he gave opportunities to others 
to shine as well. It was said of him by a lady who knew him 
well that he would go from London to Berwick to serve a friend, 
but that no power on earth would indace him to get out of the 
arm-chair he had selected. The friends whom he was ready to 
serve were, perhaps, limited; they included those who could be 
of service to him, or who could present him with some contribu- 
tion to his gallery of portraits, or give him some new picture of 
human life. ‘To the latter he was very kind, and, as long as his 
curiosity lasted, thoroughly agreeable. His faults were avarice, 
creediness, and—as he repeatedly said himself—indolence. Lord 
Beaconsfield added that he was devoured by vazity. To this 
opinion we cannot subscribe. As he grew older, he regretted 
much having missed the higher joys of domestic life—and he 
was really fond of those, either of his own family or others, who 
endeavoured to console him for having missed the greatest 
blessing that life can afford. ‘The volumes before us give fresh 
evidence, if any were necessary, to show that which all 
who know anything of the turf must be well aware of, — 
namely, that, powerful capacities, as well as fortunes, were 
engulfed in that ignoble pursuit. The leaders of the turf 
in those days—namely, Lord Derby, General Anson, Mr. 
Payne, Admiral Rous, General Peel, Lord George Bentinck, 
and Mr. Grevilie—were all of them men capable of the highest 
public duties, which, indeed, some of them were called upon to 
perform. Mr. Greville was not only occupied with the turf, but 
he liked to become acquainted with other forms of fortune- 
making, which were brought to his notice by his friends in high 
finance. His connection with official life was begun by his 
having the reversion of the Clerkship of the Council and the 
Seeretaryship of the Island of Jamaica, which latter he per- 
formed hy deputy. ‘The office of Clerk of the Council gave him 
a share in the very framework of Administration, and brought 
him into communication with the Sovereign and Ministers. 

The volumes now published contain the fifteen first years of 
the Queen’s reign, when Mr. Greville’s judgment naturally was 
at its best. here is less of the frivolous society than in the 
first volumes, and more of literary and political life; and in the 
transactions between party leaders he now appears as initiating 
negotiations, whereas before he was little more than the curious 
listener and the eager repeater of the words of others. It is also 
natural that these contain more numerous sketches of deceased 
persons, as his advancing years caused his contemporaries, or 
those of the immediately preceding generation, to fall around him. 
Of these sketches there are no less than thirty, besides which there 
are dramatic scenes in which then liviag characters appear. 
They are admirable specimens of Mr, Greville’s best writing. 
When Lord Hoiland dies it is shown how very slight was the 
regret which his departure occasioned, principally, we believe, 
owing to the conviction that “he was a man with an 
inexhaustible cood humour and an everflowing nature, but not 


of strong feclings; and there are men whose society is always 
enjoyed, but who never inspire deep or strong attachment ;” in 
fact, that, being “an equable philosopher,” he was not capable 
of feeling deeply or strongly himself, At first his death had 
caused Mr. Greville to expect that his loss weuld be more 
sincerely lamented than that of any one. Three months after- 
wards, Lady Holland is giving dinners, everything is as usual, 
and Lord Holland nearly forgotten. ‘The same talk went merrily 
round, the laugh rang loadly and frequently, and but for the 
black and mob cap of: the lady one might have fancied he 
had never lived, or had died half a century before.” In, the 
account of this dinner is to be found the best picture ever taken 
of Macaulay’s conversation. First he explains to Lady Holland 
all about Sir Thomas Munro, of whom she had never heard; 
then he reconnted all Sir Thomas had ever said, done, 
written, or thought, and vindicated his claims to the title ofa 
great man till the lady got bored, and said she would have no 
more of him. They then went cff to the ancient Fathers, when 
Macaulay quoted a sermon of Chrysostom in favour of the 
Bishop of Antioch, and continued at such length, that Lady 
Holland got bored again, and cut him short with a question,— 
“ Pray, Macaulay, what was the origin of a doll? When were 
dolls first mentioned in history >” 









Tere he was well up in 





a 
Roman dolls and in the practice of Roman children offerin 
them to Venus as they grew older. This topic being closed they 
went to Milman’s History of Christianity, and thence to Sua 
book and his mythical system, and what he meant by mythical 
Macaulay began illustrating the meaning of a myth by exam — 
from remote antiquity, when Mr. Greville observed that it => 
not necessary to go so far back, that the case of William Hunt. 
ington, whose life was historical, but whose praying for a ney 
pair of breeches and finding them under a hedge, was mythical 
This “farthing rashlight was instantly extinguished” “+8 
Macaulay, who “ gave the whole miaute account of the a, 
action; how Huntington had prayed, what he had found 
and where, and all he had said to the tailor by whom this 
miraculous nether-garment was made. There is gn). 
sequently another picture of Macaulay at Bowood. Wo 
think the party has already been described in Mrs. Kemble’s 
Memuvirs. Macaulay talked all day and all night as usual 
Rogers was eclipsed, Dundas bored, Charles Austen silenced bat 
on he went. ‘The day after Christmas Macaulay leaves, sai 
wouder is expressed at the quiet. It is, however, not less 
agreable. Rogers was alive again, Austen and Dundas opened 
their lips, and so did the host. 

“Tt does not do for more than two or three days, but I never 
passed a week with so much good tulk—almost all literary and 
miscellaneous—a very little political, no scandal or gossip. And 
this is the society which I might have kept instead of that which J 
have. I have had all the facilities for adopting either description of 
society, for spending my time among the cultivated and wise, or 
among the dissipated, foolish, and ignorant, and with shame and 
sorrow I must admit that by far the Jargest proportion of my time 
has been wasted on und with the latter.” , 
From thence Greville goes to Badminton, where the stable and 
the kennel were the only objects of interest. 


The first change of Ministers in 1811 is related in detail; the 
Queen’s regret at losing her old advisers, and her fair and frank 
demeanour to those who were forced upon her, is well told. One 
determination she came to, and that was to have none of the 
old dandy, sporting set who had held the offices in 1835. The 
Wiltons, Chesterfields, and Beauforts were excluded, and men 
of a different character were substituted. Having parted with the 
seals of office, Lord Melbourne aceosts Mr. Greville at Stafford 
ITouse with the question,—“ Have you any means of speaking 
to these chaps?” On Mr. Greville saying he had, the ex. 
Minister enters into the various small matters in which it was 
necessary that the new Minister should consult the Queen’s 
wishes; and this led to various interviews with Peel, by which 
Mr. Greville, we should think to his intense satisfaction, became 
“the medium of communication between the present and past 
Prime Ministers,” and “had the office of smoothing away the 
asperities of Royal and official intercourse.’ “If,” says he, 
“TJ can do any good, and prevent some evil, above all destroy the 
effects of falsehood and malignity, and assist in making truth 
prevail, I shall be satisfied.” The merit of Mr. Greville’s 
appreciation of character lies very often as much in his selec 
tion of the salient points of some scene of which he is the 
witness, asin his own more elaborate reflections. The character 
of the Queen does not appear to strike himwith any admiration; 
but his record of that which he witnesses, when viewed 
from our own times, bears ample testimony to her qualities. 
Her relations with Lord Melbourne, at the beginning ot 
her reign, are told in some detail; the number of hours 
which he spends with her every day is recorded; and the 
consequence of the very singular education which she thus 
received is perhaps more visible to us than it was at the time of 
Lord Melbourne. The Minister’s character has been so often 
depicted in sundry works, that that of Myr. Greville now pub- 
lished might be expected to contain nothing new; but as he 
laboured at that memoir more than any other, and as it cou 
tains passages which, as specimens of his writing and as 
instances of the nobler parts of Melbourne’s nature, are worthy 
of note, we cannot help making one quotation :— 

“ It wos upon the accession of the Queen that Melbourne’s post grew 
into one of immense importance and interest, for ke found himself 
placed in the most curious and @elicate position which any statesmaa 
ever occupied. Victoria was transferred at once from the nursery 
the throne, ignorant, inexperienced, and without one buman being 
about her on whom she could rely for counsel and aid. She fc und i 
her Prime Minister and constitutional adviser a man of mature 2g° 
who instantly captivated her feelings and her fancy by bis defere 
tial solicitude, and by a shrewd, sayacious, and entertaining converse 
tion, which were equally new and delightful to her. She at once 
cast herself with implicit confidence upon Melbourne, and from the 
first day of her reign their relations assumed a peculiar charactel, 
and were marked by an intimacy which he never abused; on the 
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contrary, he only availed himself of his great influence to impress 
upon her mind sound maxims of constitutional government, and truths 


of every description that it behoved her to learn. It is impossible to 
imagine anything more interesting than the situation which had thus 
devolved upon him, or one more calculated to excite all the latent 
sousibility of his nature. His loyal devotion soon warmed into a 


jrental affection which she repaid by unbounded manifestations of 
ronfidence and regard. He set himself wisely and with perfect dis- 


interestedness to form her mind and character, and to cure the 
defects and eradicate the prejudices from which the mistakes and 
faults of her education had not left her entirely free. In all that 
Melbourne said or did he appears to have been guided by a regard to 
justice and truth. He never scrupled to tell her what none other would 
have dared to say ; and in the midst of that atmosphere of flattery and 
deceit which Kings and Queens are almost always destined to breathe, 
and by which their minds are so often perverted, he never scrupled 
to declare boldly and frankly his real opinions, strange as they some- 
times sounded, and unpalatable as they often were, and to wage war 
with her prejudices and false impressions with regard to people or 
things whenever he saw that she was led astray by them. He acted 
in all things au affectionate, conscientious, and patriotic part, en- 
deavouring to make her happy as a woman and popular as a Queen.” 
With the forty-eight years of the Queen’s reign displayed before 
ug a3a map, it is difficult to conceive a nobler monument to the 
worth of a Minister, or a better example of the writer’s power, 
than are to be found in the above passage. 

Besides Melbourne, there are two other characters on which 
Mr. Greville has bestowed much labour and revision,—those of 
Lord George Bentinck and Sir Robert Peel. That of Lord 
George Bentinck is a great contrast to the elaborate encomiums 
to be found in Lord Beaconsfield’s life of him. No one knew Lord 
George’s defects as Mr. Greville did; these were, by his account, 
the violence of his animosities, provoked almost. by trifles, and 
his want of integrity in his turf pursuits. The late Duc de 
Richelien said of Lord George Bentinck, when he heard him 
boasted of as a beaw joueui,—* Oh, I know what you mean by a 
deou jouew. I would be a beau joueur on those terms. If Lord 
George won, he had the mone7; if he lost, he went to the Duke 
of Portland.” It is evident, by Mr. Greville’s account, that he 
had promised his father not to gamble on the turf, and that he 
continued to do so. His political career is thus summed up by 
Mr. Greville :— 

“The rest of his career is well known; be brought into politics the 

same ardour, activity, industry, and cleverness which he had dis- 
played on the turf, and some of the cunning and contrivances, too; 
he never was, aud never would have been, anything like a statesman ; 
he was utterly devoid of large and comprehensive views ; and he was 
no pursuer and worshipper cf trnth. He brought the mind, the habits, 
and the arts of an attorney to the discussion of political questions ; 
having once espoused a cause and embraced a party, from what- 
ever motive, he worked with all the force of his intellect and 
a superhuman power of application in what he conceived to 
be the interest of that party and that cause. No scruples, moral 
or personal, stood for a moment in his way; he went into 
evidence, historical or statistical, not to inform himself, and to 
accept with a candid and unbiassed mind conclusions to which 
reason and testimony, facts and figures, might conduct him, 
bat to pick out whatever might fortify his furegone conclusions, 
casting aside everything inimical to the cause he was advocating, 
aud seizing all that could be turned by any amount of misrepresenta- 
tion and suppression he might find it convenient toemploy. Not- 
withstanding bis arrogance and his violence, his constant quarrels, 
and the intolerable language le indulged in, he was popular in the 
t icin en ye . 
House of Commons, and was liked more or less wherever he went. 
Ee was extremely good-looking, and particularly distinguished and 
high-bred. Then he was gay, agreeable, and good-natured, charming 
with those he liked and by whom he was not thwarted and opposed. 
Bis undaunted courage, and the confident and haughty audacity with 
Which he attacked cr stood up against all opponents, being afraid of 
no man, inspired a general sentiment of admiration and respect ; aud 
his lofty assumption of superior integrity, and his resolute deter- 
ation to expose and punish every breach of public honour and 
morality, were qrietly acquiesced in and treated with great deference 
by the multitude who knew no better, and were imposed on by his 
specious pretensions.”’ 





Lord George is now almost forgotten, but to those who have 
auy recollection of his career this must convey a very perfect 
description of him. 
The character of Sir Robert Peel is finally summed up in the 
following words :— 


“ He was naturally a man of violent passions, over which he had 
learnt to exercise restraint by vigorous efforts of reason and self- 
Control. He was ce rtainly a gocd, and in some respects a great, man. 
He had a true English spirit, and was an ardent lover of his 
country, and he served the public with fidelity, zeal, and great 
ability ; but when fature historians shall describe and sum up his 
Character, they will pass a more sober and qualified judgment than 
that of his admiring and scrrowirg contemporaries. It is impossible 
to forget that there never was a statesman who go often embraced 
erroneous opinions himself, or contributed so much to mislead the 
Opinions of others. The energy and skill with which he endeavoured 
to make the worse appear the better cause were productive of 
fnormous mischief; and if on several occasions his patrictism and 








his ability were equally conspicuous, and he rendered important 
public services, his efforts were in a great measure directed to repair- 
ing the evils and dangers which he had been himself principally 
instrumental in creating.” 





We shall return to the consideration of the historical portion 
of the work; but we warn our readers that, accurate as the his- 
tory to be found in these volumes may be, for various reasons it 
is inferior in interest to the personal and dramatic parts which 
we have noticed. Mr. Greville was, in fact, a student of human 
nature as he saw it around him, more than a man of large views 
on long periods of history. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A ROMAN BOY.* 
«A WRITER,” says Mr. Church, in his preface, “ who has been 
engaged in teaching for the greater part of his life, can hardly 
help trying to make his book useful. 1 hope, however, that 
my young readers will not find this story less entertaining 


7 fe] 





because it may help them to realise the period to which it 


belongs. They will certainly not find it overloaded with learn- 
o . 
ing—a fault which, indeed, it is only too easy for most of us t 
oD ’ ’ 
avoid.” The present reviewer certainly caunot be counted one 
of Mr. Church's “ young readers ;”” but he will answer for his old 
readers, that they will find it all the more entertaining, because it 


oO 


helps them to realise the period to which it belongs. Indeed, to 
tell the truth, we should never have suspected Mr. Church of 
“useful” at all. Entertaining it is in 


trying to make his book 

the highest degree, from beginning to end, fuli cf adventure 
which is all the livelier for its close connection with history, 
because history has, at all events, this advautage over pure fiction, 
that, as it represents what has really happened, it illustrates 
human nature all the better and supplies us with the materials for 
understanding what human nature might be again if we could 
restore the outward conditions under which it was ence placed 
But we deny that to tell us this is specially “useful.” It is, 
we think, extremely entertaining, far more entertaining than 
pictures of events which never happened, and perhaps never could 
have happened. But why it should be specially “ useful” for us to 
know the crimes of which Rome was guilty, and the crimes of her 
foes which that guilt provoked, as Mr. Church has illustrated 
them in this very lively volume of adventure, we do not know. The 
present reviewer, at least, whose slender classical aequirements 
are quite rusty enough to make Mr. Church’s book as novel as 
it is amusing, cannot take upon himself even to hope that the 
book will be of any permauent use to him. But he can say that 
it is so entertaining that he should be very glad of an exense for 
reading it overagain. T’o be introduced to the camp of Spartacus, 
to be made an eye-witness of the rapacities of Verres, to be 
witness of the encounters between one of Rome’s paper fleets 
and the fleet of the Cilician pirates, to hear something of the 
tactics by which these pirates succeeded in keeping the seas so 
long, to get a glimpse of the schools of Tarsus in the years 
immediately preceding the birth of St. Paul, to learn some- 
thing of the political relations of the Galatian King with 
Rome on the one hand, aud with Armenia on the other, to 
follow the march of the legions which foaght with such various 





_ 
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fortunes against Tigranes and Mithrada 

il this is pleasant and entertaining 
in the highest degree, especially when the whole story is spiced 
with private adventures which are at least possible, though they 
rether in the same life; 


stored our 


es,and to meet Pompey 
] 


at the zenith of his power,—all 


are seldom crowded quite so closel: 


but we fear that we cannot take eredit for having 
l 





mind with very “uscfel” knowledge in the perusa 
does help us to realise more vividly the period in which Mr. 
Church places his story. Why should it be ‘ usefal,’ except to 
aman who intends to make a serious effort to grasp Roman 
history as a whole, to have a clearer vision of the sigantic efforts of 


Rome to grasp a dominion for which on the whole she was at best 











only the least undeserving of a great number of very undeserving 
candidates? It maybe useful, perhaps, for boys to learn that the 


difficulties and dangers of Rome arose almost entirely from the 


moral corruption of her most ambitious citizens. But that is a 
lesson which men of experience in modern affairs do not need 
the example of Rome to teach them. By the present writer, at 
least, whatever there may be of utility in the lessons of this 


had been gained at least a generation ago; and the 
r ical 


k 
it causes great enjoyment, can hardly be calied instructive. 
. " 
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ileidoscope, though 
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brilliance of Mr. Churech’s hi 
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any scene in that great drama in which Rome is seen 
struggling “like a mammoth in a drift of northern snows.” 
But we very much doubt whether, the moral lesson once learned, 
there be any greater usefulness in poring over the exciting scenery 
of that great dioiama, than there is in watching the brilliant 
cloud-scenery of a mighty thunderstorm. However, we will 
not answer for it that boys may not learn a good deal by this 
rapid succession of historic pictures, all of them illustrating the 
same truth,—that personal ambition and personal greed may 


bring about the ruin of even the grandest empire. For the older: 


readers of Mr. Church’s book, entertainment must be the chief 
motive, and we can hardly say too much of the entertainment we 
have derived from it. We will give one picture out of a consider- 
able number equally vivid and equally founded on fact, which will 
show how ingeniously Mr. Church has woven together his hero’s 
adventures so as to illustrate the strange history of Rome in 
the middle of the century which preceded the birth of Christ. 
The hero, Lucius Marius (a grand-nephew of the great general), 
has been taken by the pirates, and is a captive on board the 
ship of the pirates’ chief :— 


“ He slept soundly and long, and the morning was well advanced 
before he opened his eyes. When he did open them he was half 
disposed to believe that they were deluding him. The pirate 
vessel was close upon the mouth of the harbour of Syracuse. At 
the moment of his first looking about him it was almost exactly 
opposite the place where the tents of Verres had been pitched. 
The preetor’s camp had, it was evident, been hastily struck, and 
the beach was strewed with the relics of flight. Most men in 
Heracleo’s position would have been content to drive the Governor 
of Sicily from his sammer quarters; but he was of a singularly 
daring temper, and he resolved to brave his enemies in a way 
that would not easily be forgotten. Three other vessels had by 
this time joined him. With this little squadron he entered the 
harbour. It was a thing that no hostile fleet bat one had ever 
ventured to do before, and that one had never returned to tell 
the tale. The fleet of Athens, three hundred and fifty years 
before, had found its way in, but had never got out again. The 
Carthaginians had never been able to do so much; the Romans 
themselves, though they had taken the city, had failed here. It 
was by land, and not by sea, that they had been successful. 
Lucius had been long enough in Syracuse to know that the town was 
proud of the harbour which no enemy had ever entered except to his 
own loss and ruin, and he watched with unmixed astonishment four 
insignificant vessels, which could hardly bave withstood one good- 
sized man-of-war, make their way into the sacred enclosure. The 
sight that met his eyes was strange indeed. The harbour went deep 
into the most populous part of the city. From end to end its sides 
were thronged with men and women and children ; the windows of the 
houses and the roofs of the public halls and temples were crowded. 
Not a sound was heard from the vast multitude as the four pirate 
ships rowed leisurely up the harbour, keeping about a bowshot from 
the shore, but otherwise, it would seem, careless of attack. There 
was both fear and anger in that strange silence. But the silence did 
not last very long. When the daring little squadron, after reaching 
almost the furthest point of the harbour, turned to leave it, without 
so much as a finger being raised to avenge the insult, a great roar of 
hatred and rage burst from the crowd. Men shook their fists at 
these impudent intruders; they shook them with still greater fury at 
the praxtor’s palace, where Verres, for once, it may almost be believed, 
ashamed of himself, was hiding. A new idea seemed to strike Hera- 
cleo when he heard the uproar. He gave orders that the course of 
his ship should be changed so as to bring it within a few yards of a 
spot where he could see the magistrates, conspicuous by their robes 
of office, standing at the water’s edge. Astonished at this new piece 
of audacity, the crowd grew silent again. The pirate threw some of 
the palm-roots which the Roman crew had been reduced to eat, and 
which had been left in the ship. ‘See,’ he cried in a clear voice 
which was heard far and wide, ‘see, your men have left their bread 
behind them.’ This done, he and his companions left the harbour as 
calmly and unconcernedly as they had entered it.” 


Perhaps Mr. Church would have done better to omit the thirty 
pages or so which intervene between the close of the hero’s 
adventures and the conclusion of Heracleo’s story,—which, by 
the way, he is quite right to give us,—for we always resent being 
introduced to a new generation of heros and heroines, of whom, 
too, we generally get but a mere glimpse, and one which seems 
to spoil the unity of the story. But this is the only criticism 
which we have to pass on a most lively web of fictitious adven- 
ture, everywhere closely interwoven with exciting and veracious 
history. 
A USEFUL ATLAS.* 

THERE are some compilations which take rank as origitial 
creations, and are even greater contributions to the stock of 
knowledge than an original creation. Such a book is the com- 
bination of map and gazetteer which Mr. Stanford has 
presented to us in his Parliamentary County Atlas. The title 
is so modest as almost to be a misleading misnomer. It is called 
a Parliaiventary County Atlas, because the bulk of the book is 





| 





a 
taken up with county maps showing the new Parliamentg 
divisions. But it contains a good deal more than this, It 
has maps of England and Wales, showing the rainfall and 
barometrical statistics of the country for every month in the 
year. It contains orographical and hydrographical charts. 
or, to speak English, maps showing mountain-ranges ok 
watersheds, and a geological map showing the geological 
formation. It has maps which show the distribution of 
population, the distribution of industries, and the distri. 
bution of Bishops, as well as the distribution of Parlia. 
mentary representation. In all the maps the searcher after 
facts can get a bird’s-eye view of the matter by a judicious 
pictorial arrangement of colour. The British paterfamilias in 
search of a holiday may find himself warned off the Lakes jn 
August, or Snowdon in July, by finding terribly dark-blue blots 
on the map over those districts; or he may be encouraged to 
try Scarborough or Sussex by the cerulean Cambridge hue 
which shines over those favoured localities. The Londoner, 
while he will be affected at finding London marked by a black 
blot, rivalled only by Lancashire in the death-rate map, showing 
a mortality of 21 per 1,000, may be consoled by reflecting that 
if his chance of death is greater, his chance of enjoying life 
before death reaches him is greater also than in most other places 
in England, since the mean temperature of London is, in most 
months of the year, higher than that of any part of England 
save Cornwall and the Isle of Wight, and the rainfall is lower 
than almost anywhere else. It is also consoling to everyone 
to observe that no district of England but has its peculiar 
advantages in one map or the other. If the rainfall is higher 
in the Lakes, the mountains are higher also. If the East Coast 
is terribly cold under the affliction of east winds, it is also re- 
markably dry. If the Isle of Wight is hardly treated in the 
proportion of Parliamentary representation to population, its 
grievances are mitigated by seeing that the clerk of the weather 
has devoted his kindest consideration to it, and while endowing 
it with a climate like Devon and Cornwall, has sprinkled it with 
a rainfall no greater than London. One remarkable characteristic 
which comes to view on a study of these parti-coloured maps, is 
that the deep shades of one colour in one map have the smallest 
possible coincidence with those in another. The death-rate, indeed, 
is more or less clearly seen to vary with the density of population 
or the nature of the industry ; but the black spots on the death- 
rate maps have no sort of agreement with the dark-blue spots 
on the rain maps, the blue and yellow of the geological forma- 
tions, the light-green or pink of height above the sea, or the 
green or yellow of the pastoral or agricultural districts. It 
would appear, therefore, most emphatically that as regards 
matters of life and death things are in our own hands. It 
is man, not Nature, that has determined the death-rate. It lies, 
therefore, in the hands of man to alter it. 


And the significance of the Parliamentary maps then becomes 
apparent. The representation now follows in the main the density 
of the population, as the death-rate does. Clearly it behoves the 
electors of populous districts to choose Members who will pledge 
themselves to measures calculated to diminish this death-rate,— 
that is, to improve the condition of those who really suffer from 
the density of the population, the overcrowded poor. But when 
we turn to the political maps, it appears that there is still 
good deal to be done before population and representation 
vary directly with each other. There is plenty of scope for 
another Redistribution Billin due time; and the Liberal Party of 
the future will find that it will have to direct its attention to 
political machinery, as well as to political products. While 
the Isle of Wight, with a growing population of 73,633, is 
only given one Member, and in the same county Christchurch 
with 28,535 of the same kind of population, and Winchester 
with only 17,780, each return a Member apiece, it cannot 
be said that we have yet attained to a very near realisa- 
tion of equal electoral districts. If we take the cathedral 
towns generally, and compare the representation of Gloucester, 
Winchester, Hereford, Durham, Salisbury, York, with that 
of the neighbouring divisions of their own counties, or with 
that of the populous and increasing divisions of London or Lan- 
cashire, it is clear that the mirror of Parliament will still need 
a good deal of polishing before it will give a faithful reflection 
of the majority of the people of England. Even within the 
bounds of London itself it does not seem in accordance with the 
principles of representation that 50,000 caretakers in the City 
of London, reinforced by the fancy phalanx of 7,000 liverymet, 


“,Stanford’s Parliamentary County Atlus ef England and Wales, London: | should enjoy the privilege of two Members, or that 60,00¢ people 
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in Westminster should have a single Member all to themselves, 
while 89,000 people of the richest constituency in England, of 
gt, George’s, Hanover Square, and 88,000 of the élite of the 
artisans in Chelsea, have only one Member each. Every county 

can show similar anomalies. It may no longer be true that a 

minority of the population return a majority of Members, but 

+ is far from being quite true that the first element of 

proportional representation—the adequate representation of the 

majority—has been reached. 

The separate map of London reveals another defect in the 
present scheme of redistribution, though we believe it is 
only in London that the defect is found, and it is one 
which would never have been permitted if London were 
jn enjoyment of responsible government. In the London 
boroughs it will be seen that part of the borough of Woolwich, 
in Kent, is on the north side of the Thames, in the county 
of Essex; part of the borough of Westminster, including 
the whole of Kensington Gardens and Hyde Park, and half of 
Knightsbridge, is separated from the bulk of the borough of 
Westminster, or the Abbey division, by the huge borough of 
St. George’s, Hanover Square; part of the borough of Chelsea 
js separated from the rest of the borough along one route by the 
two divisions of Kensington, and along another by the detached 
piece of Westminster and North and South Paddington; part 
of the borough of Wandsworth is separated from the rest by the 
whole breadth of the borough of Lambeth. It is discreditable 
alike to the municipal and the political genius and fame of 
London that these parochial accidents should still be per- 
mitted to continue, and even more discreditable that they should 
now have been stereotyped and accentuated by being made 
part of its political system. One may hope that the fifty-nine 
Members of London boroughs, or including, as we may fairly 
include, the suburban Members, the seventy Members for 
London, will insist on makivg their voices heard in the London 
Government Bill for a rectification of frontiers in these cases, 
which aggravate the inequality of political representation, and 
are serious hindrances to municipal good government. 

It must not be supposed that because we have dwelt chiefly on 
the maps that the book consists of maps and nothing more. On 
the contrary, there is a vast deal of information as to population, 
electoral, administrative, and other divisions in the letterpress. 
Owing to the numbers of the new electorates not having been 
made up in time to appear here—if, indeed, they are yet known 
—the book will require a good deal of “noting up” on this 
point to form a complete Parliamentary guide. But as it 
stands, it will be invaluable to the student of local govern- 
ment, and to every one who wishes to follow the details 
of the promised Local Government Bill. The popula- 
tions of every sort of area of government and _ their 
contents are given us. Dioceses, petty-sessional divisions, 
registration districts, unions, parishes, are all set out in 
as great detail as the Parliamentary divisions. The letter- 
press is a perfect object-lesson in the cross and conflicting 
divisions of the country for local government purposes, which 
make the subject of Local Government such a dismal science 
and such a practical puzzle and muddle. Mr. Stanford’s book 
will be a weapon in the hand of the reformer. Altogether the 
book is one of the most useful and interesting of its kind. We 
hope that it will be followed by similar works for Scotland and 
Ireland, and we trust that a new edition will be called for in the 
course of next year by the passing of Local Government Reform 
Bills for London and the counties. 





KING SOLOMON’S MINES.* 
Tere can be no doubt that it is more difficult for the novelist 
of to-day to write a fresh and novel book of adventure than it 
was for his predecessors. ‘The possible combinations of human 
life are in theory infinite, but the practical and probable are 
limited. Mr. Haggard’s main idea is one of these; for 
treasures have doubtless often been buried, and sometimes been 
found. Bat it is not novel. It has been used before, and pretty 
frequently ; and used, too, in something of the same way that 
Mr. Haggard uses it. The frontispiece, with its mysterious 
markings, which is, we are told, the map of the way which a 
discoverer must travel, reminds us at once of the paper by 
which, in the “ Gold-Bug” of Poe, the whereabouts of the 
buccaneer’s buried store of gold is identified. But Mr. 
Haggard’s invention is not at fault, and enables him to 
invest the central incident of his story with a certain 


* King Solomon’s Mines. By H. Rider Haggard. London: Cassell and Co, 1885, 





weird originality which takes away all idea from the 
reader that he has been reading the same things before. 
It was a happy thought, in the first place, to make the 
treasure King Solomon’s. That is a name to conjure with as 
well in the West as in the East ; and though we do not remem- 
ber that diamonds figure in the Scripture catalogue of that 
potentate’s wealth, we are ready to believe that his treasury 
was rich beyond the dreams of avarice. It may even be said 
that the Scriptural associations of the name give a certain 
verisimilitude to the story, something in the same way 
in which the sailor’s introduction of Pharaoh’s chariot-wheels 
did to his yarn about the Red Sea. But there is more than 
this. It is an absolute stroke of genius when, in the ice-cavern, 
the discoverers tind frozen into permanence the actual form of 
the old Portuguese adventurer of three hundred years before, and 
can even trace—so unchanged is the figure—the very wound in 
his arm from which he drew the blood wherewith he was to trace 
the map that was to guide some more fortunate adventurer, 
We felt when we reached that point that we were in the hands 
of a story-teller of no common powers; nor did the rest of the 
narrative, so skilfully and so high is the interest piled up, at all 
disappoint our expectations. The descriptions of battles do not 
easily admit of striking variations; yet no one will hesitate to 
allow this merit to the great fight between King Twala and King 
Ignosi, with the forlorn-hope of the Greys, who go into battle 
two thousand strong and come out with sixty, and the truly 
Homeric duel between King Twala and Sir Henry Curtis. It 
reeks, perhaps, a little too much of blood, but it is as effective a 
piece of writing as we have seen for a long time. The final scene 
in the cave, too, is very thrilling, the apparent hopelessness of 
the situation and the final escape being equally well managed. 

Besides incident, two other elements are almost essential in a 
tale of this kind,—sentiment and humour. Of sentiment there is 
little ; but that little is good and cleverly contrived. That the 
susceptible sailor, Captain John Good, should fall in love with his 
pretty Kukuana nurse, Foulata, was, of course, inevitable; and 
we should have been even disappointed by any other result; but 
the situation is a difficult one, and the incident by which the 
white lover is extricated from it is as ingenious as it is pathetic. 
If the sailor supplies the sentiment of the story, he also supplies 
the humour. His eye-glass, which no catastrophe is sufficient 
to disturb from its wonted place ; his false teeth, which, appear- 
ing and disappearing with the rapidity of magic, awe even to 
terror the simple Kukuanas; and the curious fate which makes 
it essential to the safety of his companions that “ he should live 
in a flannel shirt, a pair of boots, and an eye-glass,” though 
they may not seem very humorous when thus detached from 
their context, are really provocative of no little mirth. Scarcely 
two persons can be found to agree about what is humorous; but 
to our mind, Captain John Good is a real “ figure of fun,” though 
he is also something more, and plays an important part in the 
story. Sometimes Mr. Haggard is, we think, a little too 
audacious, as when he makes Ignosi burst out into almost the 
same language as that with which the priest of the Saxon gods 
answered the invitation of Paullinus :—‘ Like a storm-driven 
bird at night we fly out of the nowhere; for a moment our wings 
are seen in the light,” &c. Perhaps Alexander Smith and 
Edwin of Deira are better read and appreciated among the 
Zulus than we think. 


SOME MAGAZINES. 

Mr. Grapstonr, undisturbed by the roar of the conflict round 
him, sends to the Nineteenth Century an answer to Professor 
Dr. Réville, which he calls the “ Dawn of Creation and of 
Worship.” The first half of it is a singularly eloquent apology 
for the account of the Creation in Genesis, which, Mr. Glad- 
stone contends, is in accord with the latest teaching of science. 
The order of creation, for example, which the physicists begin 
to defend, is in strict accordance with the order which the author 
of that book indicates, the word “ days,” of course, being used 
to denote periods of time. We do not feel the same interest in 
the argument that the Olympian mythology was not base] on 
the “ solar theory,” fancying that this idea had been disposed of 
long ago; and we do not quite understand what place Mr. Glad- 
stone wishes to assign to Heracles in the Homeric system ; but 
the peroration is very fine :— 

“For those who believe that the old foundations are unshaken still, 
and that the fabric built upon them will look down for ages on the 
floating wreck of many a modern and boastful theory, it is difficult 


to see anything but infatuation in the destructive temperament 
which leads to the notion that to substitute a blind mechanism for 
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the hand of God in the affairs of life is to enlarge the scope of 
remedial agency ; that to dismiss the highest of all inspirations is to 
elevate the strain of human thought and life ; and that each of usis 
to rejoice that our several units are to be disintegrated at death into 
‘countless millions of organisms;’ for such, it seems, is the latest 
‘revelation’ delivered from the fragile tripod of a modern Delphi. 
Assuredly on the minds of those who believe, or else on the minds of 
those who after this fashion disbelieve, there lies some deep judicial 
darkness, a darkness that may be felt. While disbelief in tho eyes 
of faith is a sore calamity, this kind of disbelief, which revounces 
and repudiates with more than satisfaction what is brightest and best 
in the inheritance of man, is astounding, and might “be deemed in- 
credible. Nay, some will say, rather than accept the flimsy and 
hollow consolations which it makes bold to offer, might we not go 
back to solar adoration, or, with Goethe, to the hollows of Olympus ?— 

Wenn die Funke spr iiht, 

Wenn die Asche gliht 

Kilen wir den alten Gittern zu.” 
Mr. R. Barry O’Brien pleads the Irish cause with more 
temperance and fairness than most of his countrymen 
exhibit. Ile admits that Englishmen have in the last fifty 
years made many concessions to Ireland, one of them, the 
Disestablishment of the Church, being a “ complete” one; but 
he contends that most of these concessions have been made re- 
luctantly, and in a half-hearted way. They have shown no spirit 
such as should call out Irish loyalty to the Union, and have in 
particular never allowed the government of Ireland to be admin- 
istered by a native Executive, the three gentlemen who govern 
the island even now, when conciliation is the order of the day, 
being not only Englishmen, but men who, before their arrival in 
the country, had shown “ no marked knowledge of Irish affairs.” 
This last charge is, unhappily, true; but Mr. O’Brien should 
have named the Irishmen to whom, in his judgment, Trish affairs 
could have been entrusted. The difficulty of selecting such 
men is exactly the difficulty which prevents the concession of 
self-government. If they are men whom the Irish people do not 
trust, they are as bad as Englishmen; while if the Irish do 
trust them, they are probably men who will use their powers to 
promote Secession. Mr. W. H. Hurlbert, an American, sends a 
striking account of the recent French Elections, in a paper 
called ‘‘ State Christianity and France.” He believes that the 
peasantry who voted for the Reaction voted knowingly against 
the Republic; and he certainly proves that in places—the 
Landes, for example—this was the case. Nobody could mistake 
the address of the victorious candidate, M. Lambert de Sainte- 
Croix, the flag-bearer of the Orleans Monarchy. He gives the 
following account, too, of the voting for the Cher :— 

“The Cher retarned in 1881 six Deputies, s]l Republicans, with a 
vote of 40,383 against 22.727 Monarchist Conservatives and 8,195 
Radicals. It returns six Deputies still. M. Brisson, who was a can- 
didate on October 4th, obtained then only 22,649 votes against 
35,481 given to M. de Vogué, Monarchist, and 17,452 given to M. 
Félix Pyat, Radica!, and the six seats were left en ballotage. The 
Government was seriously alarmed, and yvreat efforts were made to 
consolidate the Republicans for the 18th. A new list of candidates 
was prepared, M. Henry Maret consenting to stand with M. Brisson, 
and both M. Maret and M. Brisson annonucing that, while they were 
candidates for other seats, they would opter for the Cher, if the Cher 
would kindly elect them, and hang them like two cats by the tuil over 
one line. What was pr' result? On the 18th M. Brisson received 
43,297 votes, M. Maret 43,704, and they with their four colleagues 
were elected. But the pn Red vote rose from 35,481 given for 
M. de Vogué on the 4th to 37,390 on the 18th; and this gain of 
1,909 votes very nearly represents the difference between the total 
vote thrown on the 4h of 80,832 and the total vote thrown on the 
18th of 82,957. This difference, exactly stated, was 2,125, from 
which if we take the gain of 1,909 votes for M. de Vogué, we have 
just 216 Republican votes drawn out by the ‘ peril of the Republic ’ 
in this once strongly Republican department to support M. Brisson, 
the successor of M. Ferry and the first fuuctionary of the Republic 
after the President.” 

Mr. Hurlbert, studying these figures, and studying also the deep 
poverty of sections of the French people—of whom 4,392,500 
pay direct taxes of less than five franes—believes that France 
will either resort to large measures of expropriation, which mean 
anarchy, or will seek refuge in a Monarchy,—the men alarmed 
for property and the men alarmed for religion forming a combi- 
ition which will be irresistible. The paper is violent in thought, 
1ough not in language; but it is worth attentive study. Mr. 
Osborne Morgan states the case for Disestablishmeut in Wales 
with great calmness and force. It comes, however, to this,— 
that the Established Church is in a great minority in Wales, 
which was known before. We note incidentally that large 
bodies of Welsh Nonconformists subscribe to their Churches 
at the rate of £1 a head. If the English Episcopalians 
paid at the same rate, they would raise £15,000,000 a 
year, or three times the total income now enjoyed by 

Phas, a possible increase of resources which the Noncon- 
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formists have hardly considered. Lady \ erney restates hey 
case against peasant properties, which is really twofold, half 
being a case nearly unanswerable against compulsory divisiog 
at death, and half a direct case against small properties, The 
latter amounts only to this,—that the peasant puts more work 
into the soil than the crop is worth, which is admittedly true jy 
almost all districts of the world. The answer is that this js 
just what the Haglishman, who is the coolest calculator among 
human beings, and who has no passion of land hunger, will not 
do. Mr. E. Dicey wishes all moderate Liberals to vote Tory, 
and expresses his belief that in any case parties will beso nearly 
equal that Mr. Parnell will hold the balance of power, We 
shall see. As it seems to us, calculators like Mr. Dicey all 
reckon up the county seats as so many votes, and forget that if 
the Liberals snatch them from the Tories, they conut twice. 

The Contemporary Review opens with a paper on the French 
Elections, by M. Jules Simon, formerly Minister of Public Ip. 
struction, and a leading Moderate a to which we called atten. 
tion last week. Unlike Mr. Hurlbert, M. Simon thinks the 
revolt of the peasantry directed against Opportunisin rather 
than against the Republic, and has little fear of a Revolution 
unless the Radicals triumph. Ile is apprehersive, however, of 
such a triumph, and is especially dismayed by the want of great 
Republicans, and especially Republicans who are statesmen :— 

‘Tt may seem strange that I should speak cf a dearth of states. 
men; and indeed it is not really men that are wanting, but available 
men. The followers of M. Gambetta and M. Ferry have set them. 
selves to make a return to office impossible for those who, while 
upholding the Republican principle, have opposed their doctrines 
and policy ; and thus they have stamped with unpopularity all that 
was left of courage and capacity in the great, Republican Party. I 
confess that I see no statesmen in all our Jacobin Mountain ; we have 
orators, we have tribunes; but unless some extraordinary metamor. 
phosis takes place, I do not see one who is cgpable of governing, 
They may have a Delécluse among them; they certainly have not 
even a Rossel. ~The Menarchical parties, on the contrary, and 
especially the Orleanist Party, are not without men. M. Becher, M. 
Buffet, M. de Broglie are no mere orators; but it would take a 
revolution to bring them hack; and at present—just as truly as 
before the Elections—a revolution can only become possible by the 
repeated and persistent fault of the Republic.” 

This dearth of statesmen may be accidental; but it should not 
be forgotten that Switzerland, in her long history, has produced 
scarcely any potent individualities, and but one, Rousseau, who 
has made himself felt in Europe. Calvin, though a citizen of 
Geneva, must be assigned to France. Sir John Lubbock's 
contribution on “ Ants, Bees, and Wasps,” is as usual most 
interesting ; but we wish he would state his own opinions, even 
if he states them merely as temporary hypotheses, a little more 
definitely. Does he think for the present that his insects’ ways 
are the result of ages of experience, or does he admit the theory 
of predetermined ways? When hesuggests an explanation, ve is 
usually the former one; bat his illustrations of “ stupidity” 
insects tend to the latter :-— 

“ One species of Sphex preys on a large gr asshopper (Ephippigera). 
Having disabled her victim by one antenna, M. Fabre found that if 
the antenna be cut off close to the head, the Sphex, after trying in 

vain to get a grip, gives the matter up asa bad job, and leaves her 
victim in despair, without ever thinking of dragging it by one of its 
legs. Again, when a Sphex had provisioned her cell, laid her egg, and 
was about to close it up, M. Fabre drove her away, and took out the 
ephippigera and the egg. Ie then allowed the Sphex to retnrn; she 
went down into the empty cell, and though she must have known that 
the grasshopper and the egg were no longer there, yet she proceeded 
calmly to stop up the orifice just as if nothing had happened.” 









Surely that looks as if the force governing the wasp’s acts were 
not accumulated experience, but a coercive instinct in a great 
degree independent of circumstance. Dr. Fairbairn has drawn 
forth another Catholic reply, this time from Dr. Barry, who, in 
an essay of great te mperance, endeavours to show bree the 
Catholie Church is consistent with reason, and belief in it im 
evitable, if we acknowledge authority at all. We “eh no in- 
tention of going over the well-worn ground; but would point 
to Dr. Barry’s paper as one more evidence that Englisl Catholic 
theologians are learning to argue in the Nnglish way, and with 
Eng ee sh m — on. It contrasts curio: aly with the outburst 
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ee ; 
reeling home, are found on Sunday—if they are found in any place of 
worship at all—sitting at the feet of the orthodox teacher. This is 
not surprising. They hear, if not smoother things there, things at 
apy rate more smoothly spoken; and the religious atmosphere is not | 
sufficiently charged with spiritual electricity to agitate the conscience 
painfully.” } 

He, though a Churchman, sees piety only among Noncon- 
sormists, and utterly denies the civilising influence of the 
formists, : : g 

Clergy in the villages, their recent progress, he says, being due 
to the police, the Press, and the steam-engine :— 

“She was sent to the poor, and she has gone to the rich; she has 
pecome the Church of the gentry, of the righteous ; and sinners gaze 
at her afar off. In many a village the parsonage is the only house in 
which even comfort is seen, and there it may be in excess approaching 
toluxury. ‘Lhe contrast between the West-end and the East-end of 
London is not more striking than that which is often presented by 
the rectory to the rest of the village. And the peasant who notes it 
says that the dweller there is the best paid man and the idlest in the 
parish.” 

My, Crowhurst cannot, we think, fairly claim eredit even for 
Mr. y 

wishing to be impartial. Mr. J. D. Dougall’s plea for an 
“alliance” of the Anglo-Saxon peoples, though based on a 
truth, is not very persuasive; but this paragraph will strike 
many of our readers as new :— 


“The French-Canadian race now numbers perhaps tio millions, 
half of whom live in Quebee [the Province]. They hold frequent 
continental race renniong, in which Quebec is spoken of as Canada la 
patrie. This race forms 80 per cent. of the population of this Pro- 
vince, and, by reason of its phenomenal fecundity, is fast gaining 
ground, not ouly in it, but in all the surrounding States and Provinces. 
The French Canadians are divided in politics, and differ also in the 
extent of their attachment to the Church, from the veriest extrava- 
gances of Ultramontanism to a mildly anti-clerical attitude. But in 
this matter of race loyalty, there is a passionate unity. It is called 
patriotism, bub it is not patriotism towards the Dominion. Zhe French 
race elsewhere is unsuccessful at colonisation, its weakness in this 
respect being partly due to its lack of increase, which renders emigra- 
tio and enterprise nonecessary and the peopling of new countries 
difficult. To this characteristic tae French Canadians area startling 
exception, being probably the most prolific race in the world. Where 
adventure fails, thrift stands by them, and as the English race moves 
westward the French expands and fills every vacancy and interstice. 
In fact, it is driving the more expensive race before it. This people, 
in its romantic hours at least, idolises its language, and holds sacred 
every severing characteristic, and now distinctly aspires to form a 
new France oceupying the whole north-east corner of the continent. 
This hope is warranted by the rapid extension of its occupancy, but 
not by the prosperity of purely French localities. From these 
emigration is rapid.” 








In addition to their thrift, the French Canadians have another 
and a special source of income. They are the only white men 
and women in America who make good servants, and they are 
gradually monopolising the better-paid subordinate places. Mr. 
Healy, in his paper on Ireland, denies that Ulster prospers 
beyond the other provinces, and asserts that Protestantism is 
decaying under the emigration caused by the Land-laws. He 
affirms that in the decade ended 1881 Ulster lost more popula- 
tion, both positively and comparatively, than any other province, 
the total figures being :— 


Total Decrease in Decrease 

Population, per cent. 
93,686 ...... 5°38 
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He alleges that the “loyalty” of Ulster is only dread of 


Catholicism, and that the province will speedily be captured by 
the Parnellites. We shall see. The article on “ The Position of 
Greece in the Present Crisis” reads to usa little dreamy. Its key- 
note is the idea that Prince Bismarck wishes to include German- 
Austria and Holland in one undivided Empire; and is, 
therefore, pushing Austria southward. Prince Bismarck would 
probably reply that he had Cutholies enough to manage already, 
and that a conciliated Austria would serve his purpose much 
better than a despoiled Austria, who, having become a Slav 
Power, might find her ally in the other Slavic Empire. ‘The Greek 
Statesman makes too much, too, of intrigues. The broad stream 
of history will How on but little impeded by clever conspiracies, 
and the race most competent to govern will come in the end to 
the top. Note, however, as a most interesting factor in the 
Balkan situation, the intense antipathy which the writer ex- 
presses for the Bulgars. He actually prefers the Turks as 


governors because they are a decaying race. 


L'a . . 
We do not understand Mr. Laing’s proposal, in the Fort- 


nightly Review, for tranquillising Ireland. He says the root of 


- 


chase of the Poor-law valuation, securing the interest by certain 
reductions in the amounts now paid by the Treasury to Ireland : 


“The practical result of the Land Act has been to reduce the old 
rents of small holdings in Ireland about 20 per cent., and leave them 
still about 20 per cent. above Griffith’s valuation. That is, an old 
2 Y . * * 

rental of, say, £1,400,000 a year, has been reduced to a judicial rent 
of £1,200,000, the Poor law valuation being £1,000,000. To buy 
out the landlords at twenty years’ purchase of the judicial rent would 
require £21,000,000, the interest of which if raised by the State 
woald amount to, say, £750,000 a year. Make all the small tenants 
proprietors of their holdings, subject to paying the Poor-law valua- 
tion as a perpetual rent-charge, or redeeming it at, say, twenty years” 
purchase, with easy conditions for payment. This would give a rent- 
charge of £1,000,000 a year to secure the interest charge of £750,000. 
Make over this rent-charge to the Local Boards or Central Board or 
Parliament at Dublin, against a deduction of £750,000'a year from 
the amounts annually voted to Ireland for education and other local 
grants. ‘This would both secure the Imperial Treasury from loss, 
and from being in the invidious position of a landlord, having to 
eufcorce rents by eviction, and also give Ireland something substantial 
to do in the way of self-government.” 

That is very nice and simple; but where does Mr. Laing get his 
figures ? Does he mean to fix a limit below which tenancy should 
not exist ? and if so, what is the’limit in his mind when he talks 
of the total rental being £1,200,000 a year? Does he really 
believe that a plan of that kind, covering only a tenth of Irish 
rental, woull satisfy Ireland; or is he simply making a mistake P 
The rental of Ireland is nearer £12,000,000 than £1,200,000, and 
the sum required would be enormous—at least £200,000,000— 
for which, even at 3 per cent., it would be impossible to find a 
valid guarantee other than a heavy quit-rent on the land 
itself. It is impossible even to discuss such a scheme with 
any result until the figures are made clear. Mrs. Lynn 
Linton’s retrospect of her life when her father owned 
Gads Hill, near Rochester, afterwards Charles Dickens’s place, 
is exceedingly amusing, but contains nothing quite new. 
She avoids a precise date; and though she tells us that she 
knew Weller, senior, whose name in the flesh was “ Old 
Chumley,” tells us nothing about him except that he was 
mottle-faced and kindly, which one did not need to know. If 
he had not been, he would not have been Weller. This is new 
to us :— Talking of Stiggins, I remember a dreadful man of 
this order who once preached at Shorne, to which lovely place 
ve always went to church, rather than to our own rightful 
parish church at Higham. He was inveighing against the 
iniquity of Shrove Tuesday observances, aud as a clincher to his 
arguments, assured us that ‘pancake’ came from two Greek 
words, pan kukon, all evil. This was my first lesson in Greek, 
and I have not forgotten it.” The subsequent reminiscences are 
gossipy and pleasant, but contain nothing striking, except an 
account of a dinner with the late King of Oude in London, and 
two sketches, of which we extract the second :— 

« Again, I was in the same box at the opera when Vittorio Emanuele 
was in Paris, and he and the Emperor came there to show themselves. 
The King of Italy came boidly to the front of the box, where he 
stood squarely, facing the house and looking about him. The Emperor 
slid in with a creeping, cat-like step, and slank behind the curtain, 
sitting down as if to hide himself. The bluff soldierly bearing of the 
Piedn:ontese, his frank bold eyes, and brave, if less than comely face, 
contrasted powerfully with the strange self-effacement, pallid coun- 
tenance, and fishy eyes of the Emperor. Once more, there was that 
strange difference between reality and seeming, which made Bona- 
partism show itself for what it was—a mere historical parenthesis 
bracketed in lines of blood ; a temple of Juggernaut founded on craft, 
ishononr; a ghastly idol doomed by its inherent worth- 
nto the mud of which it had been made from the 





cruelty, and di 
lessness to rot 
. . ” 

beginning. 








Mr. Myers continues his stories of investigations into rare 
psychological phenomena, dealing this time with hypnotism, 
one of the mesmeric states. Mr. Myers maintains that a mes- 
merised subject can be made to obey orders for a long time after 
the trance has passed off. For example, one of a professor's 
patients was made to commit matricide in intention, and accuse 
herself of assassination. The stories go entirely beyond our powers 
of belief; but we only draw attention to Mr. Myers’s idea that 
a boy compelled in this way to become diligent is ‘‘ moralised.” 
He might as well say that a thief bound in handcuffs, and there- 
fore not stealing, is moralised. ‘There must be free will to con- 
stitute moral conduct, and the yery theory of hypnotism is that 
the will is overcome by an external agency. Mrs. Jeune gives a 
striking and most judicious account of some efforts to rescue 
fallen women, but adds some cautions, especially needed at this 
moment, against enthusiasm, especially advising that women 





all Irish discontent is the agrarian question, which, with certain 
large reserves, may be true. He also says that the way to solve 






juestion is to buy out the landlords at twenty years’ pur- | 





| not yet completely degraded should never be brought in contact 
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| with those who are. She has a strong belief, moreover, in the 
| superiority ef the smaller to the larger home. Mrs. Jeune is 
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evidently slow to believe in religious professions, and says dis- 
tinctly that the reformer should not begin with religious teaching. 
Mr. Edis’s paper on “ Health and Taste in English Homes” is 
well written, clear, and sensible, but contains little that is novel ; 
and Mr. Patterson’s account of “ Dualism in Austria-Hungary ” 
is a little too historical. This paragraph, however, which sums 
up his experience, will be valuable to our readers :— 

“ Although Austro-Hungarian dualism will soon be twenty years 


old, it is, perhaps, still too early to discuss the question of its per- 


manence. All that we can say is, that, though it is not really popular 
on either side of the Leitha, no responsible statesman in either 
country contemplates its abolition, or any serious modification of its 
arrangements. Both Austrians and Hungarians feel discontented 
and anxious amid the many dangers and difficulties that menace 
their existence as States and impede their progress. But most of 
these dangers and difficulties neither owe their origin to dualism nor 
could be removed by its abolition. Another point to be observed is 
that the system could hardly be carried on without the prepouderating 
influence of the Crown in either half of the Monarchy. The common 
Sovereign is always in the background as the arbiter in the last 
resort between the two States, and even in the ordinary course of 
things his influence is continually felt. The Hapsburgs made Austria- 
Hungary, and were they to disappear, it is difficult to see what other 
tie would suffice to keep their dominions together.” 


In a “ Dualised’’ Britain-Ireland there would be no such 
sovereign influence. 

Macmillan, which comes this month under new management, 
has, besides the Laureate’s poem on which we have written 
elsewhere, a most interesting paper called “ Some American 
Notes.” The writer has evidently given his real impressions, 
and not the impressions expected of him; and, accurate or 
otherwise, they are fresh. We wish he would add to them 
some account of the effect made on him by American landscape. 
That is the one point all visitors forget, as any reader will 
perceive who tries to call up in his mind an impression, how- 
ever dim, of a New York or Massachusetts landscape. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_@——— 
GIFT BOOKS. 

Three Martyrs of the Nineteenth Century. By the Author of 
*Chr.nicles of the Schinberg-Cotta Family.” (S.P.C.K.)—The 
“three martyrs’’ are Livingstone, Gordon, and Patteson. No 
stories have ever stirred the hearts of Englishmen more than 
the stories of these three, and it is well that they should 
be told by a pen which is instinct with sympathy as well as 
made skilful by practice. Such telling we have in this volume. 
Here is a fine passage about Gordon :—“ He was simply awake in a 
world of dreamers; the walls of the cells of self which imprison us 
were broken; he saw the wrongs and sufferings of other men, of 
weaker races, as an angel from another world might see them, not 
dimly or vaguely, but with the widest, keenest, most acute vision. 
He never grew used to the bad air and the narrow horizons, or blunted 
to the sights of misery and wail of helplessness, as if these were 
things meant to be, that must be. It never occurred to him to pass 
by on the other side. At the sight of the dragons, not only did his 
courage rise to fight the battles for the wronged, but his sight grew 
clearer to see how to fight them. For in all campaigns the victories 
are not won by heroic courage only, but by surveying the ground, 
and measuring the forces, and seizing the strong points and the weak 
points, and keeping the brain qaiet while the heart is most stirred.’’ 
As to Bishop Patteson, it is interesting to know that Bishop Selwyn, 
his successor, has been welcomed at Nukapu, the island where he was 
killed, and that with the islanders’ help a memorial cross has been 
erected on the shore. We may hope that of this martyrdom, at least, 
we shall soon see the fall fruit in the suppression of the infamous 
slave-trade of the South Pacific. 

Dust Ho! and Other Pictures from Troubled Lives. (S.P.C.K.)— 
The first of these pictures puts before us the lives of the women who 
work in the dust-yards. There are worse occupations than this; still 
it is one which will well bear a little cheering and brightening, and it 
is pleasant to hear how this is being done. From these we pass on to 
the “poor prisoners.”” This is a pitiful picture, indeed. And what 
a strange mixture is there in some of these poor creatures! in the 
woman, for instance, convicted 300 times, who yet labours iu her cell 
with a pin bent into shape to crochet an antimacassar, on which she 
embroiders with her own hair the verse of a hymn, as a present to the 
chaplain. Prisoners, but this time discharged prisoners, are the sub- 
ject of the next sketch. ‘ An Eighteen-months’ Character,” which 
describes to us the Dalston Industrial Home, an institution for girls 
and young women who have either served their term of imprisonment, 
or are sent on a magistrate’s warrant for some offence committed. 
“ Navvies,”’ ‘“‘The Blind,” “Crippled Boys,” and ‘Crippled Girls ”’ 
are among the other subjects dealt with. Altogether we have 











ca. 
accounts, which no one, we venture to say, will be able to read With. 
out emotion, of thirteen various good works which are being Carried 
on in London and the suburbs. Any one who bas some little time or 
money to spare for brightening or lightening the lives of fellow. 
creatures, and does not exactly know how to expend it, cannot do 
better than follow the guidance of this little volume, with its Darra. 
tives so simply told and yet so deeply pathetic. 


Stirring Events in History. (Blackie and Son.)—There are 
twenty-one scenes in this book, some of them familiar to most 
readers, some new, we should imagine, to all but a few, Such 
is the story of “ Maldonata,’’ belonging to the time of the foundation 
of Buenos Ayres. But is it really true that Maldonata was foung 
surrounded by “famished tigers” who yet dared not attack her on 
account of a lioness and her whelps planted at her feet? If we 
substitute leopards for tigers (which are not and never have been 
found in America), the story still makes a considerable demand op 
our faith. The story of the “ Assassination and Last Hours of 
Gustavus III. of Sweden” is another, which, though accessible 
enough, lies beyond the range of ordinary reading. The “ Story of 
Mazeppa”’ is, we fancy, romance rather than history. Mr. Daven. 
port Adams, if we are right in recognising that industrious writer 
under the initials appended to some poetical translations, has borrowed 
this from M. André Vulliet. But the “True Story of Mazeppa,” 
recently published, puts the Cossack Prince in a somewhat different 
light. In “ Rienzi,’ on the other hand, the editor substitutes the 
historical for the romantic figure which Lord Lytton has made 
familiar. 

In Perils Oft. By W.H. Davenport Adams, (John Hogg.)—The 
“Romantic Biographies illustrative of tbe Adventurous Life,” which 
Mr. Davenport Adams here tells over again, are eleven in number, 
The subjects are Sir Sidney Smith, Lord Dundonald, Arminius 
Vambéry, Dr. Wolff, Lieutenant Schwatka (one of the explorers who 
went in search of the missing expedition of Sir John Franklin), Sir 
Samuel Baker, Rajah Brooke, W. G. Palgrave, Edmond O'Donovan, 
Professor Palmer, and General Gordon. Mr. Adams baseg his narra- 
tives upon original biographies and works of travel. We cannot but 
recommend our readers to go, if they can, to these originals. Failing 
the power or opportunity to do this, they will find a fairly satisfactory 
substitute in the volume before us, which certainly has the merit of 
giving a good deal in a mcderate compass. 


Gulliver’s Travels. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. (Blackie and 
Son.)—“ Gulliver” is happily out of the domain of criticism, and it 
is only necessary to say that the volume before us has been retrenched 
with a necessary regard to decency. The illustrations, which number 
a hundred, are, as might be expected from the reputation of the 
draughtsman, considerably above the average of such work. They 
are humorous without being extravagant, and extravagance is a fault 
not easily avoided in such a subject. It is not easy to choose any for 
special praise ; but we may mention “ The Author Bird-catching,’ aud 
“* Dr. Galliver’s Arrival in Brobdignag.”’ 


Scenes from Shakespeare for the Young. Edited by George Alias. 
(Alfred Hays.)—The preface, from the pen of Mr. E. L. Blanchard, 
explains the object of this volame. The illustrations, fourteen in 
number (but why no table of contents?) are fac-similes of water- 
colour drawings by Mr. Herbert Sidney. They represent scenes from 
as many plays; all the characters have a youthful look, and it is 
intended that the pictures should be used as models for tableau 
vivants. The drawings are certainly pretty, and delicately and taste- 
fully coloured. Doubtless, they will serve their end very well. One 
is inclined to wonder a little where the public that is to make the 
demand for such a book is to be found. But that question, always 
perplexing when one considers the multitude of books published, 
becomes at Christmas absolutely insoluble. 


The Village Blacksmith. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—This is ao 
illustrated edition of Longfellow’s poem,—an authorised edition, it is 
right to say. Six artists have contributed the illustrations, which are 
twelve in number. They are mostly good, but scarcely harmonioas. 
The couple who are walking to Church on Sanday do not seem to 
fit in tothe poem. He is too old; and who is she? for the black- 
smith’s wife was dead. Why not have represented him with the two 
little boys who appear in the other pictures? The “ Paradise ” illas- 
tration is scarcely a success; and the figure of the widower in the 
ninth picture (his hair is certainly not “ crisp and black and long”) 
is quite different from that in the twelfth (though the situation looks 
like the same in both). The twelfth illustration is admirable. 


Child Pictures from Dickens. (Griffith, Farran and Co.) —This is 4 
volume of extracts from Dickens of some of the most famous of the 
children (the word being used rather widely, for it includes Smike 
and Florence Dombey) that are portrayed in Dickens’s tales. Besides 
the two mentioned, we have Little Nell and the Marchioness, Paul 
Dombey, Tiny Tim, and Oliver Twist. Some of the illustrations, 48 
that of “Bob Cratchit and Tioy Tim,” are good; others, as “ Dr. 
Blimber ” and “ Florence and Diogenes,” of moderate merit. 
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Queer Pets and their Doings. By Olive Thorne Miller. Illustrated 
by J.C. Beard. (Griffith and Farran.)—This is a book which comes 
to us from the other side of the Atlantic; and the pets, which are 
supposed to belong to two children, Maria and Ralph, living in a 
village near New York, are such as would come in the way of 
American children, some, of course, being common to both countries. 
The first creature that is introduced to us is a parrot, whose funny 
ways are very pleasantly described ; the next is a Florida chameleon. 
A chameleon, too, igs a queer, amusing creature; but Mr. Wood has 
told us about him. Then comes the story of two foxes adopted by a 
cat, then the life-history of a dog, then the description of a squirrel. 
As we go on we hear of a great variety of animals, some of them 
hardly “pets,” however “queer.”’ The result is a most readable 
book, capitally illustrated. Along with this may be mentioned 
Animal Stories, Old and New, told in pictures and prose by Harrison 
Weir (Sampson Low and Co.) The anecdotes are amusing, and the 
pictures are drawn with the artist’s well-known skill, and set cff by 





colours. 

Little Tricks and Baby Tricks. By Ida Waugh. (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.)—Here is a book full of charming little 
pictures of boys and girls, represented after the quaint, pretty 
fashion which Mr. Walter Crane and his school have brought 
in, The verses are but indifferent. Even the youngest children 
should have their verses, however simple, of gocd quality. 
They soon begin to resent what is neither good sense nor 
good nonsense. With this may be mentioned, Poor Daddy 
Long-Legs, and other Stories, by L. E. C. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 
London; Hodges, Figgis, and Co., Dublin.) 

By Fire ond Sword. By Thomas Archer. (Cassell and Co.)—Mr. 
Archer tells this ‘story of the Huguenots” very well. It concerns 
the fortunes of a certain family of Nimes, one of the strongholds of 
Protestantism in the South, and follows them till, after not a few 
vicissitudes of good and ill-fortune, we find them safe in the refuge 
of English soil. The heroines of the tale are Sara and Marguerite 
Montholieu—the former, one of the women of the Blandina and Per- 
petua type, the material out of which martyrs are made; the latter 
of a weaker, more pleasure-loving nature, but pure and true. The 
difference of character is well kept up between these two, and the 
interest of the story heightened accordingly. Perhaps of particular 
incidents the kidnapping and escape of Marguerite Montholieu is the 
best ; but the whole story is remarkably interesting. The dialogue, 
too, is bright and pointed, and shows an appropriate French vivacity. 
Nothing, for instance, could be better in its way than the conversa- 
tion between Leblanc, the “ agent,’ and Madame Duchesne, when 
Marguerite’s deliverance is being discussed. 


The Mill in the Valley. By “C. E. M.” (S.P.C.K.)—This is a 
well-written story with a plot which turus on an incident familiar to 
fiction. A miserly old farmer hoards some five hundred sovereigns 3 
of these he is robbed by a neighbour, and so robbed that the suspicion 
falls on a young man, who is the one friend that he has. Hence, a 
cruel hindrance to a happy love-affair, a trial, and so forth. But there 
isa certain freshness in some of the circumstances, as in the character 
of Miss Thornton, familiarly known as the “ Young Squire.” In the 
trial scene ‘C. E. M.”’ goes, we fancy, a little astray. The Counsel 
for the prosecution would hardly have finished his speech by telling 
the Jury that “on behalf of his client—his injured client so basely 
and cruelly robbed in his old age of the little savings amassed by toil 
and self-denial—he ventured to look with confidence for a favourable 
verdict.” The terms “client”? and “favourable verdict” are out of 
place in a criminal trial. 

The Voyage of the ‘Aurora.’ By I. Collingwood. (Sampson Low 
and Co.) —Thisis a fine naval yarn, with pirates, mutineers, and all the 
other circumstances, not, of course, forgetting the beautiful heroine, 
which are required to make it complete. We cannot put Mr. Colling- 
wood at the top of his particular class of writers of fiction—a place 
we are inclined to reserve for Mr. Clark Russell—but we willingly 
acknowledge that he can write a fresh and spirited story, and that 
he has done this in The Voyage of the ‘Aurora.’ We had almost 
forgotten to mention the inevitable “capture of a shark” as one of 
the necessary properties of the naval fiction. The description might 
almost be kept permanently in type. 

A Nineteenth-Century Hero. By Laura M. Lane. (S.P.C.K.)—It 
is interesting to see how these storics are beginning more and more 
to turn upon socio-political questions. Miss Lane begins by express- 
ing her obligations to two well-known writers on political economy, 
and her ‘‘nineteenth-century hero’”’ ig an enthusiast for co-operation- 
Uuhappily, he is in love with the daughter of a “distributor,” to use 
the appropriate language of the science; and the father, who sees his 
own interests seriously threatened, puts his veto on the marriage, 
What he suffers from this private grief, and what from opposition 
among his fellows, how he sticks to his principles, and how his work 
prospers, is told in a capital story, which is not the less interesting 

because it has a “ purpose.”’ 





the latter days of the French Revolution. The scene is laid in Toulon, 
when that town was held by the Royalists. Early in the narrative 
occurs the striking scene where the citizens of Toulon are gathered 
together in public assembly to consider whether the offer of help from 
Lord Hood and the English Fleet should be accepted. Accepted it is, 
as we know from history that it was, with this advantage to the story 
that an English lover is provided in the person of a lieutenant for one 
of the heroines. At the time, indeed, the young lady is provided with 
one with whom she is thoroughly satisfied ; but Alexis Dubaut is false 
and self-seeking, and meets, as he deserves, with a reward very 
different from the hand of Marie Raymond. Marie, however, is not 
the chief heroine. That character belongs to the aristocratic 
demoiselle, Estelle de Chantilly. A very noble creature she is, and 
we are glad to leave her with her lover, who, though but a bourgeois, 
was worthy of her. Miss Stuart has studied her subject carefully ; 
and though she cannot make a cheerful story out of it, has written 
one which will certainly interest her readers. 


The World of London. By Count Paul Vasili. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—The publishers have been obliged, they tell us, “to omit 
several passages which they can only regard as scandalons, if not 
libellous.””’ We commend their discretion without reserve; but it 
must be confessed that what is left of Count Paul Vassili’s reflec- 
tions on men and things as he sees them in England, after the scan- 
dalous and libellous matter is removed, is somewhat dull. Still there 
is something to be gleaned from his pages. His judgment about us, 
on the whole, is not unfavourable. About our music, however, he is 
exceedingly severe. This is a part of his observations which the 
publishers have not found it necessary to retrench. Let us hope that 
the suppressed passages, which presumably deal with our morals, 
are not in the same style. ‘‘Singers are generally listened to, kow- 
ever dreadful they may be; and you cannot imugine how dreadful 
they are, unless you have heard young girls who think they can sing 
after a dozen lessons, and men who sing without any lessons at all, 
people who never go out without their music, even to make a call— 
without style, without voice, without time, and without mercy— 
sighing forth romances in a perfectly unintelligible language. An 
Italian said to me the other day, ‘In our country, if an animal were 
to make a noise like that, we should wring its neck.’”? Apart from 
his opinions, the Count’s information and facts seem generally correct. 
The only obvious error that has come under our notice is writing the 
name of Lord Faversham’s seat as “ Duncan,” instead of “ Dan- 
combe,” Park. 

Kopal-Kundala: a Tale of Bengal Life. Translated from the 
Bengali of Bunkin Chandra Chatterjee, by H. A. D. Phillips. 
(Triibner and Co.)—This tale takes us back to the times of Akber 
Shah and Jehangir. This is a disadvantage. Historical tales, when 
the history is as familiar to us as our own is, or should be, do not 
easily arrest the attention. And the difficulty is increased when we 
have so vague an idea of the time and scene as we have of Bengal 
under the great Mahommetan emperors. Still, there is some vigorous 
writing in the stcry; and the heroine, though we do not quite realise 
her surroundings, is a brilliant figure. 

Alpine Winter in its Medical Aspects. By A. Tacker Wise, M.D, 
(J. and A. Churchill.)—This is a second edition of a book which first 
appeared under the title of “Alpine Winter Cure.’ Subjects hitherto 
but little treated, as the quality of the air-treatment indoors, with 
the cognate topics of heating and lightiag, are here dealt with. The 
health resorts specially discussed are Davos Platz, Wiesen, and St. 
Moritz. 

Turenne. By H. M. Hozier. (Chapman and Hall.)—This is the 
third of a series of Military Biographies which are being issued by 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall. Colonel Hozier has done his work so 
carefully that we hardly like to say a disparaging word concerning 
it. Yet after a careful perusal of the great French General's life, as 
he sets it forth, there remains in our mind a feeling of dissatisfaction, 
not with what he has done, but with what he has left undone. We 
presume that the term “military biography” is not used here in so 
restricted a sense as to confine the author merely to a critical study 
of Turenne’s warlike achievements. They, indeed, must necessarily 
form the staple material of such a book ; and Colonel Hozier has dealt 
so carefully and skilfully with this that his biography is really an 
excellent epitome of French military and political history for the period 
over which the hero’s life extended. We have all we can desire to know 
about the soldier; we waut more concerning the man himself. The 
digressions which the author makes have a direct relation to the 
main work in hand. He has given usa detailed account of military 
tactics, and the state of the French army early in the seventeenth 
century, and has traced with admirable care the great improvements 
in strategical operations introduced by the Generals of Lewis XIV. 
In one or two places he lets us have, to put it in common parlance, 
a bit of bis mind, as, for instance, when he says that conscription 
would make fewer “the little wars which are among us so popular, 
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circulation for our newspapers,” or when he satirically remarks that 
“it cannot be expected that an adjutant-general of the present day 
should be sufficiently conversant with the French language as to 
have read the memoirs of Turenne.’”’ The book ought to be invaluable 
to soldiers ; and it has evidently been written specially for them. To 
all it will be interesting and instructive. Itis illustrated with three 
good maps and a portrait of its subject. 

The Story of Russia. By M. E. Benson. (Rivingtons.)—We have in 
this work first a chapter descriptive of Russia which affords its 
readers a bird’s-eye view of the country. Then the story proceeds 
gradually to the formation of the Russian people by settlements of 
Slavs, and to the manner in which they got their name from Norse- 
men of the tribe of Rus, who conquered them. Simultaneous with 
this their mythology is expiained ; and later on we have the period of 
Tartar rule and the foundation of the empire of the Czars. Here 
the writer, under a heading entitled “Sledging through Muscovy,” 
gives an epitome Of the Russe Commonwealth, by Dr. Giles Fletcher, 
Queen Elizabeth’s Ambassador to the Muscovite Court, who, by the 
way, thought that he had discovered in the Tartars the lost tribes of 
Israel. The consolidation of the empire by Peter the Great, and 
the reforms introduced by him, have due space allotted them. Thence 
we pass on through the dark history of the great Queens to the 
Napoleonic wars ; and the work closes with mention of the Emancipa- 
tion Decree of 1861. All this has been set forth with due appreciation 
of the study of important periods, with careful interlacing of historic 
customs and national growth, and with precise information of 
Russia’s relationships with other countries of Europe. Whoever 
reads the book, be he man or child, will have laid an excellent foundation 
for further study and research on the same subject. Like the others 
of the series to which it belongs, it is well illustrated with engravings 
and a map, and is provided with a carefully compiled index. 


Hunting. By his Grace the Duke of Beaufort, K. G., and Mowbray 
Morris. (Longmans, Green, and Co.)—There is already, one would 
think, a sufficiently plentiful literature bearing on the chase; bat 
hunting-men are never tired of reading about their favourite pastime, 
and a book on hunting, edited by a ducal M, F. H. and dedicated to the 
Prince of Wales, is sure of a favourable reception and a ready sale. 
Albeit Hunting comes out under such high auspices, there is 
nothing in it pretentious ; neither, we are bound to say, does it contain 
anything particularly new. The best part of the work consists of 
extracts from previous books on the same subject, and of some good 
though not absolutely original stories, On the other hand, it gives a 
variety of information on kennel management, the duties of huntsmen, 
whippers-in, and the rest, which, coming from so accomplished a 
master of his art as the masterofthe Badminton Hant, will, no doubé, 
be found useful by other members of the fraternity throughout the 
country. Lovers of the ee albeit they may not be riders to 
hounds, will also find much that is interesting in these pages. The 
book is well got up and the illustrations are fair. We must, however, 
express our surprise that the artists by whom the latter were sketched 
did not take the trouble to learn, by means of instantaneous 
photography, how horses gallop. No horses that were ever foaled 
could go in the form depicted on page 239. A horse does not fly, and 
when at full gallop he never stretches his fore-legs further than his 
nose. 

The Story of Norway. By Charlotte S. Sidgwick. (Rivingtons.)— 
This is one of a series of little books, which Messrs. Rivington are 
publishing for the perusal of young children. Mr. Sidgwick 
has carried out her method of writing the story of Norway in an 
admirable manner ; but her style seems so hiaetanite simple, that we 
are not sure whether, in several instaneas, she has not lost in clearness 
by refusing the “ little ones ” credit for knowledge of a larger number 
of words. A child who will read and appreciate such a history as 
that of Norway does not need to have an iceberg personified into the 
monster ‘“ Great Iec ;” nor will it require a too frequent use of notes 
of exclamation and interrogation to convey to its mind a meaning 
which may just as well have been understood when expressed in.a 
few simple sentences. For the rest, the authoress has caught the 
spirit of the old skalds, and reproduced them effectively ; and in 
continuing the story down to the present time, she has picturesquely 
described the careers of the warriors and kings, and given her readers 
many a welcome peep into the political and social conditions of 
Norwegians, past and present. We are glad she has not forgotten to 
say something of the country’s literature. Her commencing chapter 
on its geological formation, and thut at the end of the book upon its 
geography, are appropr iately placed and well adapted to her purpose. 

Australian Life, Black and White. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 
(Chapman and Hall.) —Mrs. Campbell Praed has the pen of a ready 
writer ; and as she can describe well, and possesses an ample budget 
of characteristic stories, her pictures of Australian life are vivid and 
interesting. Most of her stories are amusing, some verge on low 
comedy, one or two are deeply tragical. But all are illustrative of 
life in the Bush, and so well told that they give us a better idea of 
what that life is than volumes of mere description. The book will 





ei 
be found entertaining by the general reader ; it may be recommended 
as well to those who want to know something of Australia without 
either going thither, or bemusing themselves with dry facts and 
wearisome statistics, as to those who contemplate making their per- 
manent home in our greatest Colony. 

Macazines, Erc.—We have received the following for November :— 
The Art Journal, the line engraving in which is “ A Visit to ABseula- 
pius,” by W. Ridgway, after E.J. Poynter, R.A.—The Art Annual » which 
is devoted to an account of the life and work of Sir J. E. Millais, b 
W. Armstrong. The line engravings are “ The Beefeater,” « Chill 
October,” and “The North-West Passage.’—The Magazine of Art— 
The English Illustrated Magazine.—The Westminster Review.—The 
Science Monthly.—The Antiquarian.—Science Gossip.—The Nautica) 
Magazine.—The Month.—Journal of the Statistical Society.—The 
Monthly Interpreter.—The Homiletic Magazine.—Temple Bar.— 
Time.—The Asclepiad.—The Argosy.—Eastward Ho!—The O2fora 
Magazine.—The Cheltenham Ladies’ olleae Magazine.—The Journa 
of Education.—Knowledge.—The Folk-Lore Journal.—Chambers's 
Journal.—Good Words, and its Christmas ypember, “Good Cheer,”— 
The Quiver.—Cassell’s Magazine.—The Sunday Magazine, and its 
children’s Christmas Number, “ Little Suow-flakes.”—The Sunday at 
Home, in which a new serial tale by Annie Beale is commenced.— 
The Leisure Hour.—The Girl’s Own Paper.—The Boy’s Own Paper.— 
Harper’s Monthly.— Harper's Young People.—The Atlantic Monthly. 
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CAUTION-——-BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

as SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
























QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISION 
KD MEA TS. Also, 









OLD IRISH 
a sal Pro- 
f-ssion in prefe rence to French Br: andy, They he ld 
the largest stock of Whisky in ‘a world. Sup; 

in casks and cases for home use and exportat 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
Loudon, W.C. 


1¢ 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY! 


(LIMITED), 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
2 King Street, E.C.; and 281 Regent Street, W. 


NEWEST BOOKS. 


Country Subscriptions from Two Guineas. 
Town me » One Guinea. 


ALSO CHEAP BOOKS ON SALE. 
Being Sarplus Copies of all the Leading Works of the Past Seasons, 
either Second-hand in Cloth, or Rebound on the Premises in Half- 
roan, Half-Persian, &c. 


STANDARD BOOKS, 


In Ornamental Binding, 
FOR PRIZES, PRESENTS, &e. 
All Lists and Prospectus postage-free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford Street, 





Royal 8vo, pp. vi.-276, cloth, price 21s, 


THE RACES OF BRITAIN. 


A Contribution to the Anthropology of Western Europe. 
With Maps, Plates, and Tables, by 


JOHN BEDDOE, M.D, F.R.S, 
Kix-President of the Anthropological Society of London and of the British 
Naturalists’ Society ; Foreign Associate of the Anthropological Society of Paris ; 
Corresponding Member of the Anthropological Society of Berlin; Honorary 
Member of the Anthropological Societies of Brussels and of Washington, and of 

the Philosophical Institute of Bath. 


This work is a deseription of the distinctive physical and other characteristics 
of the different nationalities which have entered into the composition of tie 
British people. 


Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. London: TRUBNER and CO. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leicau Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 
SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 
From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy, &c. 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 
Prospectus and Catalogue on application. 
Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in this Collection. 
FAC-SIMILES of TURNER’S “ LIBER STUDIORUM,” with Commentaries 
by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 
Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum, 
Paintings, Drawings, Engravings, Photographs, &c., carefully framed. 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, ‘‘Autotype in Relation to Household Art,’’ with 
Press Notices, free per post. 
Fine-Art Catalogue, pp. 166, price 6d, post free. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


—eseeees 


THE NEW NOVEL BY CHARLES GIBBON 


At all Libraries, in 3 vols., price 31s 6d. 


GARVOCK 
GARVOCK 


GARVOCK 


By CHARLES GIBBOY, 
Author of ‘‘ Heart’s Delight,” “By Mead and Stream,” &&, 


London: J.and R. MAXWELL; and at all Libraries, 


READ GIBBON’S 


uit 


NOVEL, 











Now ready, ex NOVEMBER, price neg 
é ine EXPOSITOR. Edited by Rev. W. R. Nicout, M.A, 


ConTENTS. 

MESSIANIC PSALMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Prof. B. B. Warfield, D.D, 

BuiaIsE PascaL. By Right Hon. Lord Moncrieff. 

TxuE REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT: A CRITICAL ESTIMATE.—IV, By 
Revs. A. C. Jennings, M.A., and W. H. Lowe, M.A. 

Tue EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. By Rev. Alex. Maclaren, D.D. 

THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. By Prof. F. Godet, D.D. 

Dr. MoOMMSEN ON THE NERONIAN REFERENCE OF THE APOCALYPSE, AND ON THE 
“Traut.” By Prof. W. P. Dickson, D.D. 

Dr. M. M. Kauiscu. By Rev. T. K. Cheyne, D.D. 

Brevia. By Prof. Stokes, Dr. Cheyne, and the Editor. 


London: Hopper AND StTouGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





AVRE.—PENSION de FAMILLE, trés confortable, au 
bord de la mer, plein midi; maison bien chauffée, bonne table, société 
agréable. Bonne occasion pour appendre le Frangais. Le Lycée de Filles et le 
Lycée de Garcons offrent de grandes avantages pour l'éducation des enfants & un 
prix tres modéré, Chamb:e et Pension 15) et 175 francs par mois.—Adresse, 
Madame POGNON, Villa des Falaises, Havre. English spoken. 





Antwerp International Exhibition, 1835. 
GRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOUR (HIGHEST AWARD). 


{ a 
) 


WILLS’S 





BEST BIRD’S EYE 


Is now Supplied in 402, and 2 oz. Patent Square Packets in 
addition to the Sizes and Styles hitherto sold. 
Ww. D. and H. Of. WILLS, 
BRISTOL. LONDON. BIRMINGHAM. MANCHESTER. HAMBURG, 
French Agency—7bis, Rue Scribe, Paris. 
PRIZE MEDALS.—London, 1862; New Zealand, 1882; 








Amsterdam, 1883; London, 1884. 





KINAHAN’S | 


| “THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


| Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


| IRST-CLASS BINOCULAR 

MICROSCOPE, by Smith and Beck, FOR 
SALE. Owner given up using it through ill-health,— 
Apply by letter to ALFRED CHALLIS, Esq., Hurst 
Cottage, Cardogan Road, Surbiton. 


| TFNHE CHANCERY LANE SAFB 
DEPOSIT, 

61 and 62 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. | 
This stronghold was formally opened for business 


| by the Lord Mayor on May 7th, and the public are now 
invited (on presentation of card) to inspect any of the 


| 
| 
| 





| safes and strong-rooms which may remain unoccupied, 


rents, charges, &c. 


WHISKY. The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. | when the Manager will furnish full particulars of 


The renters of safes have the use of convenient 





CONCENTRATED 
PEPTONIZED 
Delicious Flavour, 


No Digestion Needed. 
Most Nutritious, 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 


SAUC 


_. @ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, | 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 
Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884. 


FOR INVALIDS, DELICATE CHILDREN, AND 
ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 


COCOA AND MILK 


(PATENT). 
Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 


SAUCE, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine | 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. : 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
| effected in all parts of the World. : 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


lity. 
“ WILLIAM C. pr eree M Joint. 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, Secretaries. 
eee ACCIDENTS 
| FOR WHICH 
| TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 


| ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 
| 
| 


| 

ao | writing and waiting rooms free of charge. 
| 
| 








Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000. 
CHAIRMAN ... ... HarviE M. Farquuar, Esq. 
E Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORN HILL, LONDON, E.0. 
| WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 
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for the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 


and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE'S PATENT BOXES. 


4 SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 
of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 
eceipt of 28 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 


the r 
payable to 
HENRY STONE AND SON, wientnte: 


BANBURY. 


THE PATENT 
BOOK-SHELF FITTINGS, 
Asused in the PUBLIC LIBRARIES of LIVER- 
POOL, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, &c., 


enable an exact adjustment of Shelves 
to be made without trouble. 


Hookham’s Patent 


PICTURE LINE AND FASTENERS 


Afford the most secure and easy means of hanging 
Pictures. 


(URRELL’S PATENT VENTILATORS 


Secure a regular supply of fresh air, without 
draught, at a very small cost. 
Illustrations and particulars sent POST-FREE 
on application to 


WILLIAM TONKS AND SON, 
MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
PRIZE MENALS :— 

London, 1851; Paris, 1855; London, 1862; 
Paris, Silver, 1867; London, 1974. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON’S 
FIRST-CLASS 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, Xe. 
Net Prices. No deceptive Discounts. 
STOVES. | RANGES. 
FENDER CURBS. DISH-COVERS. 
FIRE BRASSES. URNSana KETTLES. 
TEA TRAYS. BATHS and 
DOG GRATES. TOILET WARE. 
TILE HEARTHS. HOT-AIR STOVES, 
COAL BOXES. BEDSTEADS and 
OUTLERY and BEDDING. |TURE. 
ELECTRO PLATE. | CABINET FURNI- 
Every kind of REPAIRS, RE-PLATING, RE- 
JAPANNING, &c. 
BEDDING re-made, CHAIRS and COUCHES re- 
stuffed, &e. 
RANGE, GAS, and HOT-WATER Work. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


KITCHEN UTENSILS. 
Including Brooms, Brushes, and all necessary 
irticles in sets as 








No. 1 List, No. 2, No.3, No. 4 
oi Good House | Smaller, Lis‘, 
£58 Is 7d, | £30153 7d, | £14 18s 10d. | £6 11s 5d. 








ILLIAM 8. BURTON, 

ELECTRO SILVER PLATER, CUTLER, 
and GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 88 
(late 39) OXFORD STREET, W., &c. 


COLZA OIL, best, 2s 9d per Gallon; KEROSINE, 
water white, ls 1d. 


RY’S 
URE 
"tiie ENTRATED 
OCOA. 


“Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitu'e for tea for young persons.”’—Sir CHas. A. 
Cameron, President Royal College of Surgeons, 
Treland, &. 


ESTIMONIAL.— “I have always 

_found Dr, LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 
to give immediate relief to my:elf, my wife, and 
children, in coughs, difficulty of breathing, and affec- 
tions of the lungs, for some years, and witnessed their 
good effects on my friends, who were asthmatical, I 
have great pleasure in recommending their use.” The 
above is from G. M. Tweddell, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., 
Stokesley, Yorkshire. Dr. Locock’s Wafers rapidly 
cure asthma, consumption, disorders of the breath 
and lungs, coughs, colds, rheumatism, and all nervous 
comp'aints, and taste pleasantly. Sold by all drug- 
gists at 1s 11d and 2s 9d per box. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—No 
Mystery.—Whenever the blood is impure or 

the general health is impaired, the human body is 
predisposed to attacks of any prevailing epidemic. 
406 first indications of faulty action, the first 
Sensations of deranged or diminished power, should be 
rectified by these purifying Pills, which will cleanse 
al corrupt and reduce all erring functions to order. 
These Pills counteract the subtle poisons in decaying 
animal or vegetable matter, and remove all tendency 
to bowel complaints, biliousness, and a host of 
annoying rymptoms arising from foul stomachs. The 
fruit season is especially prone to produce irritation 
of the bowels end disorders of the digestive organs; 
both of which dangerous conditions can be completely 
removed by Holloway’s corrective medicines, 


AN IMPORTANT HELP 
IN THE NURSERY. 
S U N D A ¥, Over 260 Original Illustrations, Ss U N D A Y, 


1886 
MONTHLY, 


v O L. U M E,| Threepence. 


Daintily coloured Elegant cloth _ i 
handle, gilt, ; FULL OF ORIGINAL 


PICTURES 
AND DELIGHTFUL 


TALES and SCRAPS 
FOR THE YOUNG. 


WEEKLY, 
One Halfpenny. 


FULL OF ORIGINAL 
PICTURES | 


AND DELIGHTFUL | ds Ds 


TALES and SCRAPS 
FOR THE YOUNG. NOW READY. 


AN IMPORTANT HELP 
IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
ts A Packet of Twelve posted every Thursday, 6d, post free. 
This little Magazine is most favourably Reviewed by the Press. 


“ Deservedly a favourite.”—Saturday Review. 


“Tf this magazine finds its way to the glance of a child, woe be to the parent or friend standing by who 
does not chance to have the disposition or the means for purchasing it. It is absolutely fall of charming 
pictures and interesting reading. The pictures are unquestionably better than those which one ftiuds in some 
similar periodicals.’’—Christian World, 


‘*We know of no better magazine of its kind, and we imagine no handsomer gift at Christmas time to 
bestow upon a child.” —Church Times, 


“Most attractive from beginning to end.”’—Leeds Mereury. 


PURE. BRIGHT. ATTRACTIVE. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 2 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 


FITMENTS 
COLLINSON and LOCK and 


JACKSON and GRAHAM. 


FOR BED ROOMS. 

FOR BACHELORS’ CHAMBERS. 
FOR SHOOTING BOXES. 

FOR YACHTS. 


The maximum of convenience and comfort at a minimum of cost. _ 
This ingenious and complete system of Furnishing is a speciality of the Firm. 


FITMENTS on view at 68 to 80 OXFORD STREET, W. 


-COLLINSON and LOCK and JACKSON and GRAHAM. 


Manufactured by 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infauta 


PEAR S’ SOAP. 


PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of Surgeons of 
England, writes :—‘‘ Pears’ Soap is of tle nicest and most careful manufacture, and 


the most refreshing and agreeable of balins for the skin.” 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by orderthrough any Bookseller or Newsagent, r at tha Office, 1 











Wellington Street, Strand. 
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NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 
NOW TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF 
**© MRS. RAVEN'S TEMPTATION.” 


MYSTERY of ALLAN 


GRALE. By Mrs. Mayo. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BERNA BOYLE.” 


MITRE COURT. By Mrs. Rivets, | 
Author of “ George Geitb,” ‘* Susan Drummond,” The 
&e. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GOD AND THE MAN.” | 
The MASTER of the MINE. By) BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MIRAGE,” ée. 
Rosert Bucwanan, Author of ‘The Shadow of ANDROMEDA. By GrorcE FLemxc, 


the Sword,” “A Child of Nature,” &. In 2 2a ‘. : <n 
vols, crown 8ro Author of “A Nile Novel,’’ “ Vestigia,’”? &e. In 
2 vols. crown 8yo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ARCHIE COVELL,” &c. 

A GIRTON GIRL. By Mrs. Annis BY THE AUTHOR OF “TWO WOMEN.” 
Epwarprs, Author of ‘Stephen Lawrence, a . 
Ye man,” “A Ball Room Repentance,” &c. Mrs. HOLLYER. By Miss Craik. 


3 vols, crown Syo, In 3 vols. crown Svo, 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Hev Majesty the Queen. 








SIXTH EDITION, now ready, revised and considerably enlarged, Svo, 73 Gd. 


BOOK FOR CANDIDATES 
ELECTORS. 


A HANDBOOK TO POLITICAL QUESTIONS, 
With the Arguments on Either Side. 
By SYDNEY BUXTON, MP, 


Author of “ Tolitical Manual,” “ Over-pressure and Elementary Education,” &e. 


A USEFUL AND 








NEW SUBJECTS IN THIS EDITION. 


Allotments Extension—Incidence of Taxation—Free Schools (rewritten)—Irish Church 
Disestablishment Results. The whole book carefully revised, and much of it rewritten. 








CONTENTS :—Discstablishment, English, Scotch, and Welsh—Irish Church Disestablish- 
ment Results—Education—F ree Schools—Reform (Historical) —Proportional Representation 
—Women’s Saffrage—Vallot—Canvassing—Procedure House of Commons—Reform House 
of Lords—Excluasion of Bishops—London Municipal Reform-—Local Self-Government, English 
and Irish—Local Taxation— Lond Laws—Allotments Extension—Leaseholds Enfranchisement 
—Intoxicating Liquor Laws—Sunday Closing—Incidence of Taxation—Fair Trade—Capital 
Punishment—Marriage with Deceased Wife’s Sister—Sunday Opening of Museums— 
Cremation—Home Rule, Xe. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


At all Libraries, 1 vol. 
COPYRIGHT LIBRARY EDITION, 


OF SILAS LAPHAM. 


By WILLIAM D. HOWELLS, 


Author of “The Undiscovered Country,” ‘A Foregone Conclusion,” “The Lalty of the Aroostook,’ &e. 


THE RISE 


"A love story with a happy ending,’’—Saturday Review. 

“Tn many respects one of the most interesting of Mr. Howells’s novels.’’—Scotsman, 

“The picturesque gallery of figures which have been fashioned by the canning hand of Mr, Howells con- 
tains no more interesting pers: than Silas Lapham.”—Figavo. 

“Mr. Howells is one of the best living writers of American fiction ; and this work sparkles with wit, while 
it is far from being destitute of those higher qualities which the author is known to possess,”—-icademy, 





Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO.; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 








Second Edition, containing 


BACKHOUSE AND TYLOR’S 
EARLY CHURCH HISTORY. 


the TEACHING of the TWELVE APOSTLES, Richly Tlustrated, 600 pp., 16s. 


‘Well digested in matter, and attractive in form.’”’—Atheneun, 
“Nothing could be more landable than the moderation and candonr which are shown throughont.”— 
Spectator. 

“There is a charm about it which does not generally belong to Church histories.""— Rock. 

“ Beautifully illustrated ; epitaphs, mosaics, and other tangible records are made excellent use of...... 





The book is by far the best popular work we have seen on the subject. From beginning to end it is as 
engrossing as a novel.”"—G raphic. 


HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., Paternoster Row, London. 





a 
UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
LIMITED. : 
ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED jsp 
Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund __.., ee £970,000 
Reserve een Bl Proprictors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAy 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are eranted on the ND, 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia Vow 
Zealand, and Fiji. Fai, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to th 
Colonies, = 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and = 
for collection. zi “tee 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, ‘ 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
Le 1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, Loudon, E.0, 
INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS, ; 
"UNION 
B p i 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 
Paid-up Capital £1,500,00) 
Reserve Funds £970,040 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000.0.0 








The Directors of the Union Bank of Aust 
Limited, are prepared to receive in London Inscribed 
Stock Deposit=, bearing Interest payable half-yearly 
at the rate of Four per Cent. per Annum, to be jp. 
scribed at this Office, and transferable by ordinary 
transfer deed. Stock Certificates will be issued, 

These Inscribed Stock Deposits will be repayab| 
the option of the Bank only, and on its giving 
e months’ previous notice to the holders, — 
itke event of repayment being ma'e on or 













at 





Tr 
January ist, 1905, it will be at par; bat if 
January Ist, 1905, it will be ata premium of one per 
cent, 

Holders of London Office Deposit Reseipts of the 

i k Deposit 





oS. 





Bank can exchange for Inscribed k 
rtific:tes free of charge on application. 
A Stock Exchange quotation will be apptied for, 
=_— will give the advantage of negotiability to the 
stock, 





W. R. MEWBURN, Manag:r, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 
London, November 2nd, 1835. 





COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 





Capital Fully Subscribed _ .., see soe 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Polieyholders about toe vee 
TotaL INVESTED Funps Urwarps or Tw 
Total net Annual Income exceeds 
Chief Offices—19 and 26 Cornhill, London 
West-End Office—S Pall Mall, London, 8.1 


yT AW LIFEASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
| FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Instituted 1825, 












Assets on Sist December, 1884 ............. £5,575,995 
Incc for the Year 1884... <aenmiy tas £454,633 
Amc f paid in claims to 3lst Dec., 1884 £14,208,926 
teversionary Bonus allotted for the five 

years ending December 3lst, 1884........ £690,945 


Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted... £5,830,997 

The Expenses of Management, including Commi: 
sion, are under 4} per cent. of the Income. 

The Limits of Fr.e travel and residence have been 
ely extended, and rates of extra premium reduced, 

s granted on security of Policies, Life Interests 

‘sions, and on other approved Securities. 

Life Interests and Reversions are purchased. 

Claims paid immediately on proof of death and 
Title. 

Commission allowed to Solicitors and others on 
Assurances effected through their introduction. 

Prospectuses and Form of Proposal sent on appli- 
cation to the Actuary. 


Instituted A.D. 1696, Ee . 
ti’ ND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SB SOCIETY. Mutual, both Fire and Life. 
Profits Divided Annually. 

Bonuses Large. 

Expenses Moderate. 

No Personal Liability. 

Annual Income, £305,625, 

Accumulated Funds, £2,124,565, 
No. 26 New Bridge Street, F.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. a 
IRKBECK BAN K- 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed oD 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. i 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balance:, when not drawn below £590, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valnables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, Letters 
of Credit and Circular Notes issued. : 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu 
lars, post free on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROIFT, Manager. 
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—— 
Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
‘a CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CoNTENTS FOR NOVEFMBEK. 
RAL ELECTION IN FRANCE. By Jules Simon. 


GENE - 
ps AND Wasps. By Sir 


g HaBITS OF ANTS, BrEs, 
a Lub hock, Bart., M.P. 
Tae CroFrERS’ CRY FOR More 
son Picton, M.P. 7" 
pgTRUCTION TO LAND REFORM. By Wiiliam FE. Pear, 


Lanp. By J. Allan- 


0! 


(uTHOLIcIsM AND Reason. By William Barry, D.D. 
Tas HsTABLISHED CHURCH IN THE VILLAGE By 
W. H. Crowharst. 

Ay ANGLO-SAXON ALLIANCF. y J. D. Dougall. 


By Walter B  Aood M.D. 
By T. M. He: aly, M.P. 
Present Crisis, 





Farra HEAUIN 
ULsTER AND IRE LAND, 
Tue POSITION OF GREECH IN THE 

By a Greek Statesman. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS: 

I. Fiction. By Julia Wedgw ood, 

IL, GeneraL LITERATURE, 

IsBISTER AND Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


HE ASCLEPIAD, No. VIII. — 
Diseases Incident to Pablic Life.—Physiological 
Aptitudes for Political Labours.—Under London: a 
Project for Radical Reconstruction,—Antony van 
Leeuwenhoek and the Origiu of Histolog; A Painles: 
Cutting Knife.—Reflex Pain from onts ar Sh¢ ck. — 
Studies towards a Model Anas ath 1etie.—Contemporary 
Practice and Sg a ure. By BENJAMIN WARD 
Ricuarpson, M.D., F.K.S. 
gts GREEN 











y and Co. 


cash price, 


hes ai demy — cloth, price 5%; 
24s, pos stuge 6a, 
HE PARLIAMENTARY 
ELECTION ACTS for ENGLAND and 
WALES. With Notes, History, and Summary. By 
I. M, Lety and W. D. I. Fourkes, Barristers-at-Law. 
“A succinct, comprebensive, and highly useful 
digest of the 149 laws which at present govern 
Parliamentary elvctions.’"—Daily Telegraph. 
London: Wm. Ciowes and Sons, Limited, £7 Fleet 
Street. 


Just publ ished, demy 8vo, cloth, price 17s 64; cash 


price, 14s, postage 6d. 
GUIDE to ELECTION LAW, and 
the LAW and PRAOTIOER of ELECTION 
PETITIONS. By YarsporovGH ANDERSON, M.A,, 
LLB.; and CoHaArRLES Epwarp EL Is, B.A., Barristers- 
at-Law. Being the Fourth Edition of LETGH and 
LE MARCHANT’S ELECTION LAW. 





London: Wa. CLowFs and Sons, Limited, 27 Fleet 
Street. Se ee 
Now ready, price One Shilling, demy Bv0. 
THE 
EPRESSION in TRADE: its 


CAUSES and REMEDIES. 

THE PEARS’ ONE HUNDRED GUINEA PRIZE 
ESSAYS, on “Tue DEPRESSION IN TRADE: its 
Causes and Remodies,”’ with an Introductory 
Paper, by Professor Leoxe Levi, F.S.A., F.S.S., 
one of tue Adjudicators. 

CHATTO AND Winvvs, Piccadilly. 





Price 1s, with 2 2 r ngrayings from Photographs. 
IN1'S to VIOLIN-PLAYERS. By 
a PROFESSIONAL PLayer, Author of “The 
how to Master it’? (12th Edition), “The 
Tuter’”’ (5th Edition), &e. 
, and al Booksellers. 


WHE REASONS of a LAYMAN and 
a LIBERAL fer GPPOSING DISES 
LISHMENT. By R. Bo con Situ, Esq., M. 

late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxfor.l. Price 1d. 

The BISHO? of PETERBOROUGH on the DAN- 
GERS and EVILS of DISESTABLJSHMENT. (509th 
Thousand) Price 1d, 

To be obtained at the Cffices of the Church Defence 
[ostitution, 9 Bridge ect, Westminster, S.W. 


Violin : 
Young Violinist’s 
“Koutr rR, E dinburgh ; 









Twel'th Edition, post free, 1s 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only 
Successful Method of Curing tl Re seases, By 
Ropert G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., .0.8., &e. 
London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street ; StmpPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 












ZAvKi EL'S ALM ANAC for 1886, 
[A the Year of Chane Cirerlation over 140,000, 
C.ntains Voice ef the ye Weather Predictions, 
Hieroglyphic. Zaikicl foretold the Russian Advance 
in Afghanistan, the Soudan Exped tion, &e 

London : Cous SINS AND Co., 3 York Stre 
Garden. Price 6d, 


‘ie THIRLMERE SCHE ME.- 
fee ihe Rac fate Hg (price 44, by post, 44d; 
ptio 9s); also Ill: strations of Alas 

tic Room ; y Wing 








t, Covent 





Annual Subs 
Cloth Design; I ior of Mo 
of Hull Infir wary 5 ; Independe Chureh, Stand, 
Manchest: s near Sevenoaks ; the Strength 
of Mate Address, Institute of 
British Architect: } and other Qvarries— 
pane from Paris, &c.—-46 Catherine Street, and all 
\O@wsmen, 



















Urs lAIRS aad DOWNS’ 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

TheCOUNG: the METROPOLIT 
. IENDING YOUNG SE 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(oy permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
On receipt of two sti ups, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per U0, on pplication to the 
Central Offi-e, 5 Bi uckingham Stre 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations t Le 
Funds of the Association shoud be sent.—Bankers, 
MeBsrs. RANS i) IUVERIE, and CO, 1 Pall Mall 
Ea t, SW. 
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‘The WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. 





MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


CABINET EDITION. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE, 
As Related in her Letters and Journals. 
CROSS. 





rs 
ed 
" 


inged and Edited by her Husband, J. W. 
With Portra‘t and other Illustrations. 
3 vols. crown S8vo, i5e 


VOLUME I, with Additions, is published THIS DAY, price 5s. 








CABINET EDITION. CHEAP EDITION. 
‘" yr ? .y 
Printed from a New and Legible Type. In 2) N OVE L S by GEORGE ELIOT. 
vols., price £5. Each vol., price 5s., may be had Viz 
separately. ae 

**A delightfal edition of George Eliot’s works...... 
In size, type, and paper, everything that could 
wished,” —Athenwum, 

“Nowadays publishers appear to vie with ea oh 
other in giving to their re-issues of houks at low price 
all the characteristics of trae excellen: and, so far, 
nobody has succeeded better than Mes Black wood 
in their cabinet edition of George Eliot’s works... 
A clear and well-arranged page, fine piper, and 
binding, make this edition so good a one that it 
be pronounced excellent, apart from all consideratior 
of cost.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 





ver Editions. Crown 8vo, with [llustration:. 





ADAM BEDE. 3s 6d. 

The MILL on the FLOSS. 3s 6d. 

FELIX HOLT, the RADICAL. 3: 61. 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE, 3:3. 

SILAS MARNER. 23s 61, 

ROMOLA, With Vignette. 33 61. 

DANiEL DERONDA. With Vignette. 73 60. 
MIDDLEMARCH. With Vignette. 7s 5. 












In 2 vols 


LIFE of Sir ROBERT CHRISTISON, Bart., 
M.D., D.C.L. Oxon., Professor of Materia Medica in the University of Edinburgh. Edit - by his Sons, 
Vol. I. AUTOBIOGRAPHY, Vol. If. MEMOIRS, 


CVol. I., with Portrait, is published this day, price 16s. 


Shortly will be published 


WANDERINGS in CHINA. By C. F. Gordon- 


CUMMING, Author of “At Home in Fiji,” “‘ A Lady’ 3 Cruise in a PY h Man-of-War,”’ “ Granite Crags,” 
“ Fire Fountains,” &e. 2 vols. 8vo, with numeron: Illustrations. 


Immediately will be published. 


FROM KORTI to KHARTUM: the March across 


the Desert and Ascent of the Nile in General Gordon’s Steamers. The Journals of Colonel Sir CHarRLe3 
Witson, R.E., K.C.B. Crown 8yo. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. No. 841. 
NOVEMBER, 1885, 23s 6d. CONTENTS. 
THE DUTY OF THE NEW ELECTORATE. 
THE CRACK OF DOOM.—Parr IY. 
DANPEL FOSQUE 
FORTUNE’S WHEEL.—Part VIII. 
SELKIRK AFTZR FLODDEN. By J. B. Se.xieg. 
THE WHIRLIGIG OF TIME. 
SOME FRENCH POETS. 
A SCOTCH PHYSICIAN. 
WHY WE CANNOT TRUST ANOT!I 


ER GLADSTONE 


GOVERNMENT. 





publishe i 


This day i 


A SEQUEL to RICH MEN’S DWELLINGS, 


and other Occasional Papers. By Lady Joun Max Ners, Anthor of “Some of the Advantages of Easily 


Accessible Reading and Recreation Rooms and Free Libraries,” &e. Crown Svo, 2s 6d, 


This_day is published, 


BALFOUR PHILOSOPHICAL LECTURES, UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


SCOTTISH See gees A Comparison of 


the Scottish and German Answers to Hume. By An DREW SrTH, M.A., Professor of Logic and Philosophy 
in the University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire. Crown 8yo. 


‘ 7 
publ ished. 


This day is 


INSTITUTES of LOGIC. By John Veitch, 


LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric ’ ity of Glaszo Post 8vo, 12s 6d, 





This day is pub! 


ON the ETHICS of NATURAL ISM. Being the 


Shaw Fellowship Lectures, 1834. By W. R. Sorter, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, C we Ping and 
Examiner in Philos ophy in the Universi ty of Edinb Crown Svo, 6s. 








New Edition, Enlarged, 


The OR IGIN of EVIL: 


This day is published. 


The LIFE and WORK of SYED and other 








a a D KHAN, C.S.I. By Lieutenant- -C mel Sermons > the Rev. A. W. Momerie, M.A., 
F. I. Granam, B.S.C. With Portrait, Svo, D.: ellow of St. Sohn s College, Cambridge, 
Vis P Logie and Metaphysics in King’: 


on. Fourth Edition, Enlarged. 









The RIVER COLUMN. A Narrative 
of the Advance of the River Column of the N 
Expeditionary Force, and its Return dow 
Rapids. By Major-General Henry Brack 
BURY, C.B., late Commanding the Ri “a a olu ne 
With "Maps ‘by Major the Hon, F. L. b. borne. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 61. 


DEDICATED by PERMISSION to Jik 
GRACIOUS MAJESTY the QUEEN, 

LETTERS on SOME of SHAKE- 'Cuird Elition, Revised and Extended. 
SPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. By Ps 
HeweEna Favret, Lady Martis. With Por tr A HANDBOOK of the CHURCH 0: 
after Richard J. Lane, Sir Frederick Burton, itl ND. By James Ran «rn, D. D., Autho 
Rudolf Leh mann 5 Engraved by the la - tf ri h:0:dT 
4to, printed on hand- made paper, 2ls. ae, Crown 5% 





An GOLD D SCOTS BRIGADE. Being the 

istory of Mackay’s Regiment, now incorporated 
» Roy: ots. With an Appendix contain. 
any Original Documents connected 
story of the Regiment. By Jou» 
») of Horriesdale. Crown Syo, with 
twe Lilustiations. Priee 














ae i. ont."” 
ristieStadiesi tama - 


», 1a 6d. 


LIAM BLACKWOCD ard SONS, Edinburgh and Londor. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 































































Second Edition. 


4 x 

The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, _ for 

NOVEMBER. Edited by T. H. 8. ESCOTT, 
be oa CONTENTS. 

IRELAND AND THE GFNERAL ELECTION. By S, Laing, M.P. 
A Retrospect. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
THE NATIONAL THEATRE. By Augustus Harris, 
Homan Persona.ity. By Frederic W. H. Myers. 
') HE ScotcH VILLAGE CoMMUNITY. By John Rae. 
HELPING THE FALLEN. By the Hon, Mrs. F. Jeune. 
A Faust OF THE First Century. By H. Sutherland E}wards. 
Our SEA FISHERMEN, By the Hon, Edward Marjoribanks, M.P. 
DvALisM IN AusTRIA-HunGARY. By Arthur J. Patterson, 
HEALTH AND TASTE IN ENGLISH Homes. By R. W. Edis, F.S.A. 
THE FUTURE OF THE FELLAH. By Lieutenant-Colonel H. H. Kitchener, R.E. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


With 2 Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32:, 


LIFE of MONSEIGNEUR DUPANLOUP, 


BISHOP of ORLEANS. By the Abbé F. LaGrance, Translated from the 
French by Lady HERBERT. 


“ Nice little dinners.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


mn : d x TT) 
The PYTCHLEY BOOK of REFINED 
COOKERY and BILLS of FARE. By Major L*****, Large crown 8vo, 83. 
“‘The author has done his work in the proper way. He begins on the right 
principle by giving a gross of bills of fare. They supply an aim, and his intro- 
ductions and general rules are written with an energy which can hardly fail to 
inspire the indispensable enthusiasm......The great merit of Major L——’s recipes 
is, that among the five hundred and fifty-four that he gives, a very large propor- 
tion are really possible for small households,”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 





With Illustrations, crown Svo, 83. 


AUSTRALIAN LIFE: Black and White. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


“* Australian scenery and society are described with vivacity and truth of one 
who knows and loves the land thoroughly, not content to deal with the dumb show 
of things, and possessing the divining power that reveals hidden characteristics. 
The descriptive sketches are no mere impressions of the road—dusty memoranda, 
daly detailed—but sincere and sympathetic studies. The chief distinction of the 
book lies in the literary skiil d'splayed in the personal recollections, where truth 
and fiction are blended in a romantic atmosphere, and the light heel of comedy is 
swept by the sombre cloak of tragedy.’’—Suturday Review. 


i—s 





Thirteenth Thousand of 


The RADICAL PROGRAMME. With a 


Preface by the Right Hon. J. CHamBERtain, M.P. Crown 8yo, 2s 61. 


Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD’S NEW STORIES. 


TWILIGHT TALES. By Mrs. Epwarp 
Kennarp, Author of “ The Right Sort,” &. Lilustrated by Epirn EL.ison, 
Large crown 8vo. [Neat week, 

FAIRY TALES. 


DREAMS from a FRENCH FIRESIDE: 
Fairy Tales. Translated from the German of Richarp LEANDER by Mary 
O'CALLAGHAN. Illustrated by Frep Ror. Large crown 8vo. {Next week, 





Demy 8vo, 8s, with Portra‘ts. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS and 


SPEECHES. Vol. I. By THomas Car.yLe. Forming the New Volume of THe 
ASHBURTON EDITION, 


GEORGE MEREDITH'S WORKS. 


The ORDEAL of RICHARD FEVEREL. 
a History of Father and Son. By GrorGe Merepirai, Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Formivg a New Volume of the UNtrorm Epition, This day. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
By TWO NEW WRITERS. 


ARNOLD ROBUR. By Marrix Compr and 
Duncan Lise. 3 vols. crown 8vo. "Immediately. 


By WILUIAM RAABE, 


aa ‘ TiN TN {ry T 
The HUNGER-PASTOR. dy WILLIAM 
Raage. Translated from the German by ‘* Arnold.”’ 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

“Willcln Raabe is a writer w!om Germany claims as her greatest living 
humorist. His best book is generally known as ‘Tbe Hunger-Pastor.’...... It 
is full of merit, and quite descrved the honour of translition, ..... Arnold’ has, 
oa the whole, well overcome the difficulties of rendering Raabe’s somewhat 
atfected and complicated style.”’--Athenwum, 

“*A se ies of fine character-studies will be found ia ‘ Hunger-Pastor.’......The 
author has shown a strong capacity for tracing the development of a soul in his 
delineation of Haus Unwirrsh, the Hungor-Pastor...... Humour aud pathos are 
close e mpanions in Herr Raabe’s pages .....Uncle Gruenebaum and Consin 
Schlotterbech are worthy of Dickens, as Dickens would have written had he been 
born a German.’’—Academy. 








By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, 


WHAT is a GIRL to DO? By H. Suriter- 


‘ND Fpwarps. 3 vols. crown 8yo. This day. 


By JEAN MIDDLEMASs., 


A GIRL in a THOUSAND. — By Jean 


Mippremass, 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





—————______ 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


New and Cheaper Edition, 
JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Autobiography, 


With Portrait and 90 Illustrations, post 8vo, 6s. 

_ The whole range of literary biography may be searched in vain for a mo 
interesting record of an active, useful, successful, and happy life. than is - 
sented by the delightful autubiography of James Nasmyth.”—Edinburgh pvt ng 
_ ‘We should not know where to stop if we were to attempt to notice all that is 
instructive and interesting in this volume. It will be found equally interesting 
to s‘udents of human nature, to engineers, to astronomers, and even to archae 
logists. Among other merits, there are few books which could be put with mor 
advantage into a young man’s hands, as affording an example of the qualities 
which conduce to legitimate success in work.”—Quarterly Review, . 

‘It would be impossible to give any notion here of the increasing Activity of 
mind which gives life to every page of this book; nor can we even hint at the 
number of charming little mechanical ‘ dodges’ contrived for all minner of pur 
poses by Mr. Nasmyth in his odd moments.’’—Saturday Review, ; 

“An autobiography which is quite a model, both in charming simplicity of 
style and in modest self-effacement. One of the most pleasant and interesting 
books we have met for many a day.’’—@lobe. 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY (recently 
published). Post 8vo, 6s. 


“Dr. Smiles has probably done more, by his m ny interesting books, to uphold 
the dignity and power of labour than any other writer. He is the prose laureate. 
of Industry, and its captains have found in him one who is not only enthusiastic 
himself, but who is also capable of infusing others with a like enthusiasm...... We 
have no doubt that these latest chapters in the history of industry and scientific 
investigation will be quite as popular as their predecassors,”’—Times. . 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. New Edition. 6s. 
LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. 6s, 


6s each, 


SELF-HELP. THRIFT. 
CHARACTER. DUTY. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 2ls, 7s 6d, or 2s 62. 
LIVES of BOULTON and WATT. 2ls, or 7s 6d. 
Lives of VERMUYDEN, MYDDELTON, and BRINDLEY, 


LIVES of SMEATON and RENNIE. 7s 6d. 

LIVES of METCALFE and TELFORD. 7s 6d. 

The HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND and IRELAND. 7s 6d. 
LIFE of ROBERT DICK. 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





CIVIL SERVICE & MILITARY EXAMINATIONS. 





Now ready, post 8vo, boards, price 1s 6d. 


A HANDBOOK of FRENCH COMPOSITION; 


being a Collection of a Hundred Passages set for Translation 
into French at recent Examinations. To which are added 
a number of Idiomatic Phrases, such as are given in the Pre- 
liminary Army Examinations. A version of these passages is 
published in a separate volume, price 1s 6d; or may be had boand 
up with the English portion, price 2s 6d. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


Recently published, Fifth Edition, post Svo, boards, price 2s 6d. 


A HANDBOOK of TRANSLATION from 
the LATIN, GREEK, FRENCH, and GERMAN. Containing 
many of the Passages set in previous Examinations, together 
with others of a similar character. The Parts can also be had 
separately, as follows :— 


Part I. LATIN and GREEK. Price 1s 6d. 
Part I]. FRENCH and GERMAN. Price 1s 6d. 


Or, New and ENLARGED Epitions of 


Part I. LATIN only. Price Is 6d. 
Part IT. FRENCH only. Price 1s 6d. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


The SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the VOYAGE of H.M.S. ‘ HALLENGER. 
Now ready, ZOOLOGY, Vol. XII. Royal 4to, price 60s, cloth. 
EPORT on the SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the 
) VOYAGE of H.M.S. ‘CHALLENGER’ during the years 1873-6, under 
the command of Captain G. 8. Nares, R.N., F.R.S., and Captain F. T. Thomson, 
R.N. Prepared under the superintendence of the late Sir C. W. Thomson, F.R.S., 
and now of John Murray, one of the Naturalists of the Expedition. 
*,* Vol. XII. contains Part XXXIV. Report on the Annelida Polycheta. By 
Professor W. C. McIntosh, F.R.S. ’ 
Printed for H.M. Stationery Office ; published by Order of H.M. Government ; 
sold by LoNGMANS and Cv., JOHN MuRRAY, MACMILLAN and Co., SIMPKIN and Co., 
TRUBNER and Co., E. Stanvorn, J. D. Porver, and KEaan Pavt and Co., Lon- 
don; A. and C. Buack and Doveras and Fours, Edinburgh; and by A. Tuom 
and Co., and Hopers, Freais, and ©o., Dablin. 
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sTANFORD’S ELECTION PUBLICATIONS. 


Jast published, in 8vo, half persian morocco, price 23s ; parcels postage, 6d. 


STANFORD'S PARLIAMENTARY 


coUNTY ATLAS & HANDBOOK 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
EIGHTY-NINE MAPS, 


ith Letterpress, containing Lists of Parishes, Petty Sessional Divisions and 
" <, Population Tables, and other particulars relating to County Statistics, 
| Administration, and the New Parliamentary Constituencies. 


THE MAPS INCLUDE TWENTY-THREE 
PHYSICAL AND STATISTICAL MAPS, 


Maps of the Isle of Man, Jersey, Guernsey, and the smaller Channel Islands, in 
, Madition to Maps on a uniform scale of all the Counties of 
England and Wales, and Plans of Towus returning more than 
two Members, coloured to show the 


NEW PARLIAMENTARY DIVISIONS. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The TIMES, October 16th, 1835 :—“ The new electoral divisions set up by the 
Redistribution of Seats Act, 1885, have for all Parliamentary purposes superseded 
the ancient and well-known county. It is therefore important that the area and 
contents of these new divisions should become generally known, and for this 
purpose the ‘ Parliamentary County Atlas and Handbook of England and Wa'es,’ 
just published by Mr. Stanford, will be found of real service. It is extremely 
tandy in form (a flexible octavo), aud the numerous maps are so set in as to be 
easy of consultation. The contents are very varied......We have maps of all the 
Counties of England aud Wales on a uniform scale, with the boundaries and 
names of the new divisions marked and written im red, and farther distinguished 
by various tints of colour. There are, besides, plans of towns returning more than 
two members coloured to show the Parliamentary divisions......Accompanyinz all 
these maps is a carefully compiled handbcok of useful statistical and other 
information...... Its utility to all who have any interest in public affairs is evident. 
The whole get-up of the volume, binding, letterpre-s, and maps is worthy of all 





Unio 
Lo:al 


re, 
Phe DAILY NEWS, October 23rd, 1885:—‘‘ This important volume, issued 
opportunely in view of the approaching general election, is probably destined to 
teksowa to Parliamentary avents and other busy persons under the brief and 
ready name of ‘Stanford,’ while to others it will, no doubt, be distinguished as 
‘The Parliamentary Atlas.’......Perhaps if we say that it offers by the combined 
labours of the printer, the map draughtsman, and the colourist a survey of Eng- 
land and Wales from every point of view whence the geographer, the politician, 
the ecclesiastical dignitary, the statistician, the lawyer, the tiscal administrator, 
the urban and county authority, and the parochial officer have occasion to regard 
their country, we shouli come even nearer to an indication of its scope and 
purpose. Its maps number altogether eighty-nine, of which many occupy a 
double page or fill out a folding leaf...... Condensation, however, has been so well 
applied to the task of presenting digests of numberless Parliamentary returns, 
and other recent authorities, that the ‘ Parliamentary Atlas’ is brought within 
the compass of a substantial octavo, strongly and handsomely bound.” 

The STANDARD, October 21st, 1385:—*‘* For completeness and compactness 
leaves nothing to be desired, A glance at its contents shows that it is far more 
than a mere county atlas,”’ 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE, October 20th, 1885:—** In Stanford’s ‘ Parlia- 
mentary County Atlas of England and Wales’ we have not a mere collection of 
maps, but attached to each county (here, we are happy to say, the counties are 
laid down on a uniform ecale of three miles to a centimetre) are several pages of 
statistics bearing upon the acreage, population, and all the legal and administra- 
tive subdivisions of the county...... We cordially commend this publication as one 
of the not least useful concomitants and co sequences of the Reform Act of 1885.” 


STANFORD'S LARGE PARLIAMENTARY 
MAP OF THE BRITISH ISLES, 


Showing the Counties, the Divisions of Counties, and 
the Boroughs, according to the Redistribution of 
Seats Act, 1885. 
With inset Plans of all Towns having more than two Representatives. 
Scale, 11} miles to an inch; size, 50 by 58 inches. Prices—Four Sheets, coloured, 
18s; per post, on roller, 18s 94; mounted, in case, 25s; per post, 253 6d; on rollers 
and varnished, 25s, 


STANFORD'S SMALLER 
PARLIAMENTARY MAP OF 
THE BRITISH ISLES, 


On the scale of 25 miles to an inch, 
Showing the Counties, the Divisions of Counties, and 
the Boroughs, with the number of Members 
returned by each. 
2°, 22 by 28 inches. Prices—One Sheet, Coloured, 4s ; per post, packed on roller, 
4s 6d; mounted, to fold in case, 7s ; post-free, 7s 3d. 


STANFORD’S MAP OF THE NEW LONDON 


BOROUGHS, 
According to the Redistribution of Seats Act, 1885. 
Defining, in Colours, the Boundaries and Sub- 
Divisions of the New Boroughs, the Num- 
ber of Members allotted to each, and 
the Population. 
One Sheet, Coloured ; size, 40 by 27 inches; scale, 2 inches to a mile. Prices— 
Sheet, Coloured, 3s; post-free, packed on roller, 3s 64; to fold in case, 63; post- 
tree, 63 3d; on rollers and varnished, 123, 


h| 


Ina few days, New Edition, 1885, demy 16mo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY POLL BOOK 
Of all Elections from the Passing of the Reform Act 
of 1832 to August, 1885, with an Alphabetical 
List of Members and Candidates within that 
Period, and other Information. 
Originally compiled by the late F. H. McCALMONT, B.C.L., M.A. 
Third Edition, carefully Revised and Enlarged by W. H. ROWE. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W., 


and all Booksellers, 











CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


CAMIOLA: a Novel. By Justin McCarruy, 
Author of ‘‘ Dear Lady Disdain,’ &. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


OTHMAR: a Novel. (A Sequel to 
“ Princess Napraxine.”) By Ovipa. 3 vols. crown 8vo. | December. 





PRINCE OTTO: a Romance. By R. 


Louis Stevenson, Author of New Arabian Nights,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s, 


The UNFORESEEN: a Novel. By Aticr 
O’Han ton. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Payn New and Cheaper Edition. With 12 lustrations by Harry Furniss. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. | Immediately. 


UNCLE JACK. By Watrer Besayr, 
Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’? New and Cheaper Edition, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


CURLY: an Actor’s Story. By Jony 


Coteman. With Illustrations by J. C. Dollman,. Illustrated cover, 1s; cloth 
limp, Is 6d, 





ROGUES and VAGABONDS: a 
Novel. By Gror@e R. Sims. Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, 2s ; cloth limp, 2s 61. 


MARUJA. By Brer Harre. Post Svo, 


Illustrated boards, 2s; cloth limp, 2s 61. 


SKIPPERS and SHELLBACKS. By 


Jamrs Runciman. Post Svo, Illustrated boards, 2s ; cloth limp, 2s 6d. 





The PROPHET of the 


SMOKY MOUNTAINS. By CHartes Eapert Crappock. 
trated boards, 2s; cloth limp, 2s 6d, 





GREAT 


Post 8vo, Ilus- 


The CANON’S WARD, By James Payn. 


Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, 2s, 
BELGRAVIA ANNUAL for 1885. 
With Stories by E. Lyxn Linton, F. W. Roprnson, Grant ALLEN, B. Mont- 


GOMERIE RANKING, “ BasiL,” and others, With Illustrations, demy 8vo, ls. 
Immediately. 


The GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL for 
1885 will consist of one entire Novel by T. W. Speiaut, Author of ‘ The 
Mysteries of Heron Dyke,” entitled “A BARREN TITLE.” Demy 8vo, 1s. 

[ Immediately. 


In the OPEN AIR. By Ricuar 


Jerreries, Author of ‘‘ The Gamekeeper at Home,”’ ‘* Nature near London,’’ 


“The Life of the Fields,’’ &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, In the press. 


In the MIDDLE WATCH. By W. 


Criark RusseE.t, Author of “ The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’ ”’ “ Round the 
Galley Fire,’ ‘‘ On the Fo’k’sle Head,”’ &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 
In the press, 


In PERIL and PRIVATION: Stories 


of Sca Adventure. A Book for Boys, By James Payn, Author of “ By Proxy,” 
&c. With numereus Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


Londor : 
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JOHN C. NIMMO’S NEW BOOKS 
The LIFE of GEORGE BRUMMELL, Esq., 


Commonly Called BEAU BRUMMELL. By Captain Jessr, unattached. Revised and suncteal Edition 
from the Author’s own interleaved Copy. With Forty Portraits in Colour of Brummell and his 
Contemporaries. 2 vols. fine paper, medium 8yo, and handsome cloth binding, 42s. nett. 

Notre.—‘‘ The Life of George Brummell, commonly called Beau Brummell,” by the late Captain Jesse, has 
been a searce book for a long time. It is now reprinted, and a large quantity of new matter 
has been introduced which had been collected by the author, but “which it was not deemed 
prudent or delicate to insert in former editions. Many notes have also been added, as well as 
forty illustrations, after Dighton and others, of contemporaries of Brummell—a man who, withou’ 
birth, rank, fortune, or great intelligence, established himself as the anbditer elegantiarum among 
a proud and exclusive ar istocracy, and whose latter career was too pitiable _ for comment. The 
Editor of this new edition has to thank the son of the late Captain Jesse for the use of his father’s 
interleaved copy of the first edition and also for his suggestions and supervis ion of the proof sheets. 

This work is copyrizht, and the edition is limited to 500 copies, 350 for England and 200 for America. Of 
150 copies printed on fine imperial 8vo. paper and bound incloth, with paper label or collector’s price, Three 
Guineas nett, 109 are for sale in England, and 50 for America, Each copy is numbered. As the type is 
d'stributed vo more copies of either edition will be printed. 

Atheneum :—** It will be we le ‘ome to all who love gossip as well as to those who like to point a moral with the 
facts of an extraordins wy man’s carcer, its glittering summer, its mean and shifty autuma, its woeful winter, 
and its gkastly end.” 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE of Colonel HUTCHIN- 


SON. By his Widow, Lucy Revised and Edited by CuarLes H. Frrtu, M.A. With 10 Etched Por- 
traits, 2 vols., fine paper, m« dium 8vo, and handsome binding, 42s nett. 

Notr.—Only 500 copies are printed, 300 for England and 200 for Amerie: ibuted, 

“Ts an excellent edition of a famous book. Mr. Firth pre euts the amoirs,’ with a modernised 
orthography and a revised scheme of punctuation. He retains the notes of Julius Hutchinson, and supple- 
ments them by annotations—corrective and explanatory—of his own. Sinee ther publication in 1805, the 
‘Memoirs’ have been a kind of classic. To say that this is the best and fullest edition of them in existence 
is to say everything.’ —Atheneum, 

“For the first time since they saw the light the ‘Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson’ have appeared in a garb 
worthy of their interest and value. Posterity will, it may safely be predicted, never tire of reading the 
. Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson.’ Besides furnishing an insight into the greatest struyele England has 
known clearer than is elsewhere to be obtained—showing how the conflict affected the quiet homes of England, 
the discord it bred in families, the treachery it produced among friends—the book fur uishes pictures of men 
and women so char acte sist ically English that the stamp is recognisable in whatever is best in previous and 
subsequent history.’’—Notes and Queries, 

“ Beautifully printed upon fine paper, with rough edges, and with margins which will delight the heart of 
the book-lover, we announce with pleasure a new edition of Colonel Hutchinson’s ‘ Memoirs,’ revised with 
additional notes by Mr. C. H. Firth. This edition, which is in two handsome volumes, contains ten etched 
poitraits of eminent personages. As the editor remarks in his introduction, none of the * Memoirs ’ which 
relate to the troubled history of the English Civil Wars have obtained a greater popularity thau those of 
Colonel Hutchinson compiled by his wife.’’—Times. 

‘It is with great pleasure we welcome the beantiful edition of these ‘ Memoirs, 
produced under the able editorship of Mr, Firth. The introduction is workmanlike and sensible, 
and printing good and clear, and the etchings pleasing examples of that art.”—Spectutor, 


OLD TIMES: a Picture of Social Life at the End 


of the Eighteenth Century. Collected and Illustrated from the Satirical and other Sketches of the Day. 
By JoHN ASHTON, Author of ‘‘ Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.’”’ 1 vol., tine paper, medium Svo, 
handsome binding, 88 Illustrations, 21s nett. 
Nore.—100 Copies, printed on fine laid imperial 8vo paper, 3%s nett. 

t and truest history of the past whic! comes neare-t to the Jife of the bulk cf the people. 
It is in this spirit that Mr. John As hton has composed ‘ Old Times,’ intended to be a picture of social life at 
the end of the eighteenth century. The illustrations form a very valuable, and at the same time quaint and 
amusing, feature of the volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“The illustrations, which are profusely introduced, are admirable copies, by the author himself, from the 
caricatures of Gilray and his contemporaries, and, allowing for some exaggeration, they are undoubte: Uy ia 
most cases truthful representations of the scenes, the costumes, and the eccentricities they profess to 
represent. Mr. Ashton has carried his work to a succe:sful issue, and it is likelyZto be even more widely 
appreciated than bis account of the days of Queen Anne.’ *—Morning Post, 

“*Old Times,’ however, is not only valuable as a book to be taken ap for a few minntes at a time, a 
rather careful reading will repay those who wish to brush up their recollections of the period ; to some 
extent it may serve as a book of reference, and even historians my find in it some useful matter concerning 
the times of which it treats. The hock is in every respect suited for a hall or library table in a country 
house.” —Saturdey Revie. 


MEMOIRS of COUNT GRAMMONT. By 


ANTHONY oa ton. A New Edition, Edited, with Notes, by Sir WALTER Scott. With 64 Portraits 
engraved by Edward Scriven. 2 vols. 8vo, Roxburghe binding, gilt top, 30s nett. 


N ELEGANT AND CHOICELY ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


TRAVELS into SEVERAL REMOTE NATIONS 


of the WORLD. By LeveL GULLIVER, first a Surgeon and then a Captain of several Ships. By JONATHAN 
Swirt, Dean of St. Patrick. With Pr efator 'y Memoir by GEORGE SarntsBuRY. And 180 Coloured and 60 
Plain Illustrations, royal 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d, 450 pages. Contents: —Preface by George Saintsbury— 
A Voyage to Lilliput—A Voyage to Brobdingnag—A Voyage to Laputa—A Voyage to the Country of the 
Houyhnhnms. 

Novre.—This edition of a famous English Classic has been —— at very great expense, the coloured as 
well as the plain illustrations haying been produced and printed at the Quantin Press iu Paris, and the letter- 
press at the Ballantyne Press in E dinburgh. The publisher feels confident that in issuing this sumptuons 
edition at so low a price, the entire edition he has prepared will be speedily disposed of, 


New and Cheaper Edition, cloth, gilt top, 5. 


CAROLS and POEMS from the FIFTEENTH 


ENTURY to the PRE SENT TIME, Edited by A. H. Butien, B.A. 

* Sinoe the publication of Mr. Sandy’s collection there have been many books issued on carols; but the 
most complete by far that we we have met with is Mr, Bullen’s new volume, ‘ Carols and poews from the 
Fifteenth Century to the Present Time.’ The preface contains an interesting account of Christmas festivities 
and the use of carols,’’—Suturday Review, 

“The atmosphere “of thee plain- speaking x songs is of the rarest purity. They come from the heart and 
appeal to it, when the way is not choked up ‘by the thorns and briars of conventional propriety. The reader 

accustomed to more artiticial strains may not see the beauty of these songs at first, but it will grow upon him 
by degrees ; and possibly he will look with something like rozret to the old-worl. d days when verses so pure 
and quaint were household words in England.”—IU! ustrated London News, 


The WORKS of THOMAS MIDDLETON. 


Edited by A, H. Burien, B.A, & vols. post Svo, 7s 6d per volume nett. 

Nore —The f ove is uniform with the works of Marlowe, both in price and number of copies printed of 
both smal! > paper editions, 

“We gla uly ts ie e th’s opportunity of directing attention to an edition of Marlowe’s complete works, 
recently edited by Mr. A. H. Bullen. It appears to us to contain an excellent recens of the text, and 
reflects great wali © he editor, who is, we understand, engaged on a new edition of the principal pre- 
Shakesp If the volumes which follow are as carefully edited as this the first instalment 
of the sé is, Mr. os will be aaa a great boon on all who are interested in the early English 
drama,’ *—Qu arteyl y Review, October, 

- Probably one of the “pola est liter ary “undertakings of our time on the part of publisher, as well as 
editor, is the fine editic mn of the dramatists which has been placed in Mr. Bullen’s careful bands; considering 
the comprehensiveness of the subject, and the variety of knowledge it enced th: courage of the editor is 
remarkable, ’—Spictat , = 17th, 1885, ; ; 

B. FROST'S NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK. 


RUDDER GRANGE. By Frank R. Stockton. 


Crown 8vo, 100 Iustrations, cloth, elegant, 5s. 

The new “ Radder Granve ” has not been ‘illustrated in a conventional way, but has been put into Mr. 
Frost’s hands with a carts iche. The result is a series of interpretations of Mr. Steckton’s fancies, which 
will dvligit cvery appreciative reader —sketches scattered through the text: larger pictures of many great 
and 1 mewors soe events, like the Boarder’s accident and the retreat to the shed ; aud everywhere quaint orna. 
men eadpicces. It is, on the whole, one of the best existing specimens of the com plete Mages en gcd 
of o1 eceer e by author and artist. The book is Inxurious, in the best sense of the word, admirable in 
typography, co: venient in size. 
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FISHER UNWiNig 
LIST. 


The LIFE and TIMES of WILLIAy 
LLOYD GARRISON, 1805. 40: the Story of 
Life told by his C hildren, 2 2 vols. with v wh. 

of 20 Portraits and Illustratt ions, Demy Sot 
“Well deserved an exhaustive biogranh 0, 

English literature can well afford to anu aa 

permanent and hononrable place to the deseript : 

of a man who accor )plished a great work,’ Tine 


SOND EDITION, 
The LIVES ‘of ROBERT and Mary 


MOFFAT. By their Son, Jouy Syirx ¥ 
Portraits, Illustrations, and Maps, Daye 


MR. T. 


183. 

“ Here they will find the impr 33 Of raanhood of 
the very highest caste sta imped on every page, Hore 
they will mest with courage the moat unfaltering 
and faith the most constant, ass ci ed with nothin 
narrow, or weak, or mawki grand simplicity 
uud heroic unconsciousne sigh ts om first to “last t 
—British Quart ie Review. 

OYS’ EDIT OF 
ARMIN Us VA} MBERY : his Life anj 
Adventures. By HimseLr. With Introductor; 
Chapter d ated to the Bors of Eng gland, Por. 
trait and Seventeen Lilustrations. Crown Br, 5 53 

“A most fi itin gz work, full of interesting and 

curious experiences,”’—Coi te) npovary Review, 


A SHORT HISTORY. of the 
NETHERLANDS. By Avex. Youna. Seventy. 
seven Lilustrations, demy Syn *» 78 61, 

“ He writes in a fresh, e:rnest, and interesting 
manner, after a thorengh study and digestion of his 
subject.’’—Critic (N.Y.) 

SECOND and CUEAPER EDITION of 

EUPHORION : Studies of the 
Antique and the Med wval in the Renaissanee, 
By VERNON Ler, Author of ‘ Belearo,” &, In] 
vol., demy 8vo, 78 Sd. 

a The book is bold, extensive in scope, and replete 
with well-defined and nah: uckneyed ideas, clear im- 
pressions, and vigorous and persuasive modes of 
writing.’”—Athmeum. 

NEW SIX-SHILLING GIFfT-BOOK. 

The QUEEN of the ARENA, and 
Other Stories. By Stewart Harrisoy. Five 
Tilustratious by Small and others. Crown 8¥o, 
cloth, 6s. (Ready, 

THE COMING ELECTIONS. 

The THREE REFORMS of PAR. 
LIAMENT: a History, 185-1885. By Wis 
Heaton, Editor of “ Cassell's Coneis se Oyclopeeiia,” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5 

“A compact and Incid epitome of our Parliamentary 
history since 1830,"—Athenwum. 






























London: T. FISHER NWIY, 
26 Paternoster Square, E.C, 
Now ready, by KUKLOS. 
A FEW WORDS 


ON THE 


“PROMOTION OF HOME INDUSTRY,” 


AND COGNATE MATTERS. 


London: WERTHEIMER, LEA, and 00,, 
Cireus Place, London Wall. 
Price Two ence. 


SECOND EDITION (pp. 112), 1s; cloth, 23. 


BIOLOGICAL RELIGION. An 


Essay in Criticism of Professor Henry Drum. 
mond’s “ Natural Law ia the Spiritual World.” 
By T. CAMPBELL FINLAYSON. 

“On the whole, it cannot be denie? that he (Mr 
Finlayson) has convicted Mr. Drummond of incon 
sistency in the application of his analogies, as well 
as of vagueness in his fundamental conceptions.”— 
Spectator. 

London : viccusalassote er, and Co. 


SHORT INQUIRY into the 

FORMATION « J POL {ric AL i ge from 

the REIGN of the GRE At FAMILIES to the 
ADVENT of DEMOCRACY. y ARTHUR Crump, 

"We have not space for det ‘ ailed description ot 
criticism, but we may say emphiat cally that if 1s 4 
volume which should ‘fiud a place in the library 0 
every Liberal Club in the United Kingdom. 7 —Mai- 
chester Examiner, 

“It certainly is from no great amusement in the 
task that we have taken the trouble of tl aus answer: 
ing a fvol according to his folly, &c.’”’—Saturday 
Review. ‘ 

It is very evident from the above that the 
Saturday Review feels itself very hard hit; and 00 
wonder! The advent of Democracy in one path of 
reform is like the adveut of railways in another. If 
the Saturday Review persistently opposes necessary 
reforms, like one individual thong ght a cow might 
resist the progress of Stephenson's railway trai in, all 
that can be said is “sv much the worse for the cdo 
—The AvuTHOR. 

4 and Co. 

















Lonamans, GREEN - 
—- HOME or ABROAD, I never Tr: avel witho E 
I AMPLOUGH’S PYRET IC SALTY 
AA It ‘SAVED MY LIFE.” 
| and is the best 


Preventive and Curative of Sinali-pos, Scarlet. and 
other Fevers, with all Diseases having their origin i2 
Poisoned Blood. Eminently useful in Constipation, 
Feverish Colds, &e.—H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 Holbor 
London. 






It cures Headache and Biliousne 
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""| STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


LLIAN 


Ory of his 


aa LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS. 
‘assign 4 HISTORY of ENGLAND from the) COMPLETE WORKS _ of Lord 


lescriptign 


























































'—Times, ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND :— MACAULAY. Edited by his Sister, Lady TReveLyan. 

STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12°. cae {RY EDITION, with Portrait, 8 vols. demy Svo, £5 53. 
co PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 163, CABINET EDITION, 16 vol S$. post 8y0, £4 16s, 

one: LEE LEE TE SOG S NDOT 1 1r are - 

Non CABINET EDITION, vol pos Sr, CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 
wre LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo, £4, with LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, complete in One Volume:— 
“4 a AUTHORISED EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s 6d, or 3s 6d gilt edges. 
faltering , a —— POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 
‘ating CRI T TC A L and HISTO RICAL 2 LY S of ANC IE NT R OME 

Mie ee Ek £ u —— 
to last» ESSAYS :— a r 

Se eee ft a ely Ilustrated by G, Scharf, feap. 4to, 10s 6d. 

STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, — —- -POPULAR EDITION, feap. 4to, 61 sewed; 1s loth. 
. PEOPLE $ EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 8s. Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin, crown 8vo, 33 64, cloth extra, gilt edges 
ife and CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo, 2ts CABINET EDITION, post 8vo, 3s 6d. 
roductors Pe kere a Tee ANNOTATED EDITION, feap. 80, 1s, sewed ; 13 GA, « cloth ; or 2s 6d, cloth 
and, Por. LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo, 363. extra, gilt edges, 

g 
tara By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
wy = oe OTN NAT SN T ~ 
th HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish 

Seve - Armada. Cab‘net Edition, 12 vols. crown 8yo, £3 123. Popular Edition, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £2 2s, 


whe SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


on of his 

4 THOMAS C ARLYL EK, a History of the THOMAS CARLYLE, a History of his 
the First Forty Years of his Life, 1795-1835, With 2 Portrs its and 4 T:lustra Life in London: from 183t to his Death i < 1881, With Portrait engraved on 

ee. tions, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. Steel. 2 vols. Svo, 32s. 

mb si By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY, M.A. 

eat i HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 1700-1784. Vols. 


L-IV. Svo, price £5 12s, 


ba HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols, 


N. Five crown Svo, 15s 

own 8¥0, d = + . ~ ry ’ r ¥ 

Se HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in 
PAR. OPH See CONN ‘By Sir THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B., D.C.L. 

opredia,” 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND since the ACCESSION 


GEORG IITL., 176)-1870, 3 vols, erown 8vo, 183. 
IX, By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, LL.D. 
ae! HISTORY of | AN ¢ GLAND from the ACCESSION of J AMES L. to the OUTBR TAK 


IVIL WAR, 3-1912. Cabinet Edition, thoroughly revised. 10 vols. crown 8vo, price 63 eacl 


mentary 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
my’ | HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and 


SCOTLAND. Cahinet Edition, 3 vols. crown 8yo, 243. 





me By Sir WILLIAM STIRLING MAXWELL, Bart., K.T. 
DON JOHN of AUS STRI A; or, Passages fi ym the History of the Sixteenth C entury. 
Spe 1547—1578. With numerous Ulustrations eeena on Weod teken frou n Authentic Contemporary Sour 23, Library Edition, 2 vols. royal 8 : 
An By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE and DEAN HOWSON. 
— The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, copiot ay Iustrated with Steel Plates, 
ane Landseapes, Coins, Ms % 
"eee Sree shes a Original Mlustrations, Mz wD" Landscapes on Stecl, Woodent — 2 vols, 4t0, 42s, 
e (Mr INTERMEDIATE Ep with a Solection of Maps, Plates and Woodeuts. 2 vols. square s crown Svo, 2is 
incon Srupent’s Epition, Re vis ‘a cil Coal ynsed, with 45 Iliustrations and Maps L yo ol. crown 8vo, 73 6d. 
1s well 
ns."— By Professor HEINRICH EWALD. 


HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated from the German. Vols, L-V., 8vo, £3 3s. 


Vol. VI. Christ and his Times. Svo, 16s. Vol. VII. The Apostolic Age. 8vo. 


fre By the Rev. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, D.D. 
an The LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the MESSIAH. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s, r 
Ag By the Right Rev. E. HAROLD — DD, _ of Winchester. 

i An EXPOSITION of the XXXIX. ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. 8vo, 16s, 

rd By JOHN STUART MILL. 

th PRINCIPLES of POLITIC ‘AL ECONOMY. ILrprary Enpirion, 2 vols, 8vo, 42s. 

te Prorte’s Epitioy, 1 yol. crown $yo, 53 

a ASY STEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and Inductive. Liprary Eprrion, 2 vols, 8vo, 


25s, Proprn’s Eprrron, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


‘i | By W. L. RB. CATES. 
A DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY. Fourth Kdition, with Supplement 


brought down to the end of 1884, 8yvo, 28:, cloth; 35, half-bound russia. The Supplement, 1881-4, 2s 6) 








: By KEITH JOHNSTON. 
= A GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, 
te and Historical: a Complete Gazetteer of the World. Medium 8vo, 42s, 

0rd, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Mr. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 


-~ WHITE HEATHER. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “A Princess of Thule,” ‘* The Strange 
Adventures of a Pheton.’’ 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


VOICES CRYING IN THE WILDERNESS. 


A New Novel. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


4 


Now wee a Popular Edition, Ee 6+, of the late 
HUGH ObNWAY'S NEW NOVEL, 


A FAMILY AFFATR. 


By HUGH CONWAY, Author of “Called Back,” “ Dark Days,’ &, 
; Crown 8vo, 63. 


A NEW NOVEL by MISS YONGE. 


NUTTIES FATHER. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” &6, / 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, 123. { 
rT? 
1 





ANEW ‘BOOK N his Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 


The SEV. GIFTS. Addressed to the 


Diocese of Canterbury in his Primary Visitation. By Epwarp WHITF, ARCH. 
BISHOP OF CANTERBURY. With an Appendix. Crown 8vo. [Ina few days. 


A NEW BOOK by the Right Rev. the BISHOP of RIPON. 


ADDRESSES to CHILDREN. By William 


BorpD UaRPENTER, D.D., Bishop of Ripon. Feap. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
A NEW BOOK by the Very Rev. the DEAN of ST. PAUL'S. 


The DISCIPLINE of the CHRISTIAN 


CHARACTER. Sermons preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral. By the Very 
Reverend KR. W. Cuvurcu, D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 
{ Immediately. 


A NEW BOOK by the late RECTOR of LINUOLN COLLEGE. 


SERMONS. By Mark Pattison, late Rector 


of Lineo!n College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Academy says:—‘‘ The peculiar value of this collection is that, together 
with his other printed works, it enables us to trace the development of Pattison’s 
mind from the point where his ‘Memoirs’ break off,—to harmonise, in short, 
the man of restless action and unsettled thonght whom he there portrays with 
tke man of mature ardour revealing himse'f in the writer, and which we knew 
him to be. It comprise:, we understand, all the MS. sermons which his literary 
executors have been able to find—nive University sermons and four College ad- 
dresses. Two of each group belong to the period from 1847 to 1851, the rest to 
that between 1861 and 1871. 


New and Popular Edition. 


FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, the 
LIFE of. Chiefly told in his own Letters. Edited by his Son, FrEDERICK 


Mavrics. With 2 Portraits. Fourth and Popular Edition. 2 vols. Crown 
Syvo. (Immediately. 


THE ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES. 
Edited by HENRY ORAIK, M.A. Oxon., LL.D. Glasgow. 


The STATE and the CHURCH. By the Hon. 


Arruur Evxiot, M.P. Crown 8vo, 3s 6}. 

The Guardian says :—‘‘ This is one number of a very useful series of books 
wh'ch Messrs. Macmillan are now publishing. It is designed to exhibit in a plain 
and business-like way the relations that exist between the State and the Church 
both in England and Scotland ; and to illustrate the conditions, prospects, and 
working of the two Establishments. Mr. Elliot’s book will be found useful by those 
who desire a conven ent and succinct compendium of information on this subject.” 


LOUIS AGASSIZ: his Life and Corre- 


spondence. Edited by Ertzaneru Cary AGassiz. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 18s. 


The LAW of the CONSTITUTION, 


LECTURES INTRODUCTORY to the STUDY of. By A. V. Dicey, B.O.L., 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Vinerian Professor of English Law in 
the University of Oxtord, Fel!ow of All Souls’ College, Hon. LL.D. Glasgow. 
Demy 8vo, 12s 6d. 


MARIUS the EPICUREAN : his Sensations 


and Ideas. By WALTER Pater, M.A, Fellow of Brasenose College, Author 
of “The Renaissance: Studies in Art and Pcetry,’’ &e. Second Edition. 2 
vols, &vo. { Immediately. 


MACMILLAN’'S POPULAR 6s NOVELS. New Volumes. 


STORIES REVIVED. By Henry James, 


Author of **The American,’ *‘The Europeins,’”’ &c. Two Series. Crown 
8vo, 6s each, 


Mrs. MOLESWORTH’S NEW STORY BOOK. With Pictures by Walter Crane. 


“US”: an Old-Fashioned Story. By Mrs. 


MOLEswortTH. Crown 8vo, 43 6d. 


By the SAME AUTHOR, with Illustrations by Walter Crane. 
In Crown 8vo, 43 6d each. In globe 8vo, 2s 6d each. 
TWO LITTLE WAIFS. | ROSY. TELL ME a STORY. 
GRANDMOTHER DEAR. 
Tbe TAPESTRY ROUM. 
A CHRISTMAS CHILD. 
CHRISTMAS-TREE LAND. 


‘CARROTS’; Just a Little Boy. 
The CUCKOO CLOCK. 


A NEW POEM by LORD TENNYSON. See “‘ Macmillan’s 
Magazine’ for November. 


’ 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 313, 
for NOVEMBER, price 1s, contains :— 

Vastnuss. By Lord Tennyson. 

CULTURE AND SCIENCE. By E. A. Sonnenschein. 

AUSTRIA’S POLICY IN THE East, 

On Crassic GROUND. 

TuE Depression OF “‘ExGuisn.” By W. Baptiste Scoones. 

Some AMERICAN NOTES. 

GOUVERNEUR MORRIS AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Mrs. Dymonp. Chapters 32-35. By Mrs. Ritchie (Miss Thackeray). 
“An Inpran VILLAGE, 

, 





ay 
L I F E OF with Portrait, “R D’ 103 MC I A 
L 
Formerly Member of Parliament for Rochdale and Bradford, L, 
By his Son, ARTHUR MIALL. 

“Edward Miall was a typical politician. He was a man of 
sterling worth...... Movements go forward...... for that reason we agree 
with the compiler of this biography that the career of Edward Miall 
was quite as well worth writing for his contemporaries as for future 
generations.” —Times. 

“Mr. Arthur Miall has performed a public service as well ag an 
act of filial duty in writing the life of his father.”’-—Daily News, 

“The record of the life of Mr. Miall may be studied with advantage 
alike by Churchmen, Nonconformists, and those who belong to no 
Christian school...... However much we may differ from Edward 
Miall upon many points, no one can read this simple record of his 
life’s work without feeling that here at least was a true man, witha 
living faith inspiring an earnest soul.”—Pall Mall Gazette. » 

“Mr. Arthur Miall has fulfilled his pious task very modestly, and 
with sound judgment and good taste...... We part with this volume 
with reluctance...... It revives many touching associations around 
which our heart lingers. We trust this record of a most earnest and 
devoted life......will prove a tonic to many.”’—Nonconformist. 


The TENNYSON BIRTHDAY BOOK, 


Edited by Eminy SHAKESPEAR. Iu two sizes, (1) Extra feap. 8vo Edition 
on Hand-made Paper, with red lines, 53 ; (2) 18mo, 23 63. 


AMIEL’S JOURNAL INTIME. Translated 


from the Frene), with an Introduction, by Mrs. T. H. Warp. 2 vo's. globe 
8yvo. [ Just ready, 


CHARLES LAMB’S COLLECTED WORKS. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the: Rev. ALFRED ArnceER, M.A, 3 
vols. globe Svo, 53 each, 
I. ESSAYS ot ELIA. 5 
Il. PLAYS, POFMS, and MISCELLANEOUS ES3AYS. 
III. Mrs. LEICESTER’S SCHOOL; The ADVENTURES of ULYSSES; 
and OTHER ESSAYS. { Vol. III, immediately. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. Al 
SO & 


IN MEMORIAM. 18mo, 4s 6d. 
Next week. NEW PART XXI.—‘“ Verse to Water Music.” Price 3s 64. 


limited edition on large piper, 8vo. 

A DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS 
(A D. 1450-18385). By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. With Tllustra- 
tions Edited by Sir Georce Grove, D C.L., Director of the Royal - 
of Mnsic, 8vo. Parts I. to XIV., XIX , XX.-XXI.,5s6deach. Parts XV, 
and XVI.,7s. Parts XVII. and XVIII, 7s. Vols. I, IL., and III. 8y0, 
21s each. 

Vol. I.—A to Impromptu, Vol. II.—Improporia to Plain Song. Vol. IIL—- 

Planche to Sumer is Icumen In. 


Now ready, New Ejitiors, 1885-6. 


DICKENS’S DICTIONARIES of the UNI- 


VERSITIES of OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE. 18mo, sewed, ls each; or 
together, bound in cloth, 2s 6d. 


A NEW BOOK by Mr. ALFRED RUSSELL WALLACE. 


BAD TIMES: an Essay on the Present 


Depression of Trade. By ALFRED RusseLL Wattacz, Author of “ The Malay 
Archipelago,” &c. Crown 8vo. (Immediately. 


SOLUTIONS of WEEKLY PROBLEMS. 


By the Rev. Joun J. Mine, M.A. Crown 8vo, 10s 64. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 
THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


WILL be PUBLISHED with the DECEMBER MAGAZINES. Price ls. 


The Number will be Profusely Illustrated by Leading Artists, and will contaia 
Popular Stories and Essays by well-known Writers. 





THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


Price 6d; by post, 8d. The NOVEMBER NUMBER contains :— 

. Lady SARAH BUNBURY. After Sir Joshna Reynolds. 

. An ADVENTURE in AFGHANISTAN. By M. Larne Mzasov. 

. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, OLD BITS in a NEW CITY. By RB. 

J. CHARLETON, Illustrated by R. Jobling. 

. LONDON COMMONS, Part II. By Robert Honter. Illustrated 
by Clough Bromley. 

ALCOMBE’S CHANCE. By Freprrick Borie. 

CHEESE-FARMING at CHESTER. With Illustrations by ALFRED 
RIMMER. 

. LOVE and FANTASY. By C. Mine. 

. AUNT RACHEL. (‘ontinued.) By D. Curistig Murray. 
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Or 


MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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